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SERMON 1. 


RELIGIOUS USE OF BOTANICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


— 2 


GENESIS I. XII. | 
And the earth brought forth graſs, and 
herb yielding ſeed after his kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit, whoſe ſeed was 
in itſelf; and Cod ſaw that it was 
good. 


— 


Ir an author, who ſhould undertake to 
explain the proportion of architecture, 
were to trouble us with a long pre face, 
to prove that every houſe we ſee muſt 
have been the work of ſome man, be- 
cauſe no houſe could poſſibly build it- 


\ 


B | ſelf, 
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ſelf, or riſe into form by gecident; I 
preſume, we ſhould all be of opinion, 
{ that he might have ſpared this part of 
his labour. It ſeems equally ſuperfluous 
to inſiſt, that the ſtructure of nature 
could not raiſe itſelf; the caſes being 


exactly parallel, and both ſelf- evident 


to common ſenſe. There is a ſort of 
ſenſe, which pretends to diſcover, not 
only that the argument is neceſſary, but 
that the proof is deficient. We truſt, 
| however, that ſuch ſenſe neither is, nor 
ever will be common. If there really be 
ſuch a thing as ſpeculative. or philoſo- 
phical atheiſm, that doctrine muſt be the 
individual point, in which the affecta- 
tion of wiſdom meets the extremity of 
folly ; and it would be loſs of time to 
reaſon with it. We therefore take it 
upon the authority of the text, that herbs, 
trees, fruits and ſeeds, are the work of 

| _ Godi 
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Botanical Philoſophy. - 3 
God; and the preſent occaſion requires 
us to conſider how, and in what reſpects, 
this work is-good, and diſplays the wiſdom | 
of the great Creator. 

The goodneſs aſcribed to this part of 
the creation is evidently not moral but 
natural: 1t means, that the ſeveral articles 
of the vegetable kingdom have that ſort 
of goodneſs of which they are capable; 
that they are beautiful and perfect in. 
their kinds; wonderful in their growth; 
ſufficient in their powers and properties; 
and beneficial in their uſes. In theſe ca- 
pacities we are to conſider them; and 
to obſerve how the wiſdom of the Creator 
is manifeſted. | 
Firſt, in the form and ſtructure of ve- 
getables. 
Secondly, in the manner of ub 
growth, | 


T hirdly, 


u pious Ule "Y 


1 Thirdly, i in their natural uſes, for meat 
| and medicine. 
Fourthly, in their moral uſes; for the 
5 | advancemcyr of human prudence and re- 
ligious faith. 8 
Herbs and flowers may be regarded by 
ame perſons as objects of inferior conſi- 
| deration in philoſophy ; but every thing 
1 muſt be great which hath God for its au- 
thor. To him all the parts of nature are 
| 8 related. The flowers of the earth - 
can raiſe our thoughts up to the Creator 
of the world as effectually as the ſtars of 
heaven: and till we make this uſe of 
both, we cannot be ſaid to think properly 
of either. The contemplation of nature 
ſhould always be ſeaſoned with a mixture 
of devotion; the higheſt faculty of the 
human mind; by which. alone contem- - 
-plation i is 9 and dignified, and *« 
4 £54 directed * 
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directed to its proper object. To join 
ttheſe together is the deſign of our pre- 
ſent meeting; and when they are joined, 
may they never more be put aſunder! 
In the form and ſtructure of plants, 
with the proviſion for their growth and 
increaſe, there is a ſtore of matter which 
would more than fill a philoſophical trea- 
tiſe: I muſt therefore content myſelf with 
tracing ſome of the outlines of ſo large a 
ſubject. | 
The firſt thing which engages the cu- 
rioſity of man, and tempts him to beſtow 
ſo much of his labour and attention upon 
this part of the creation, is the beautiful 
form and ſplendid attire of plants. They 
who practiſe this labour know how de- 
lightful iris. It ſeems to reſtore man in 
ſtate to a participation of that 


7, which he eyored While 1 innocent 
in F. i 
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When we caſt our eyes upon this part 
of nature, it is firſt obſervable, that herbs 
and trees compoſe a ſcene fo agreeable 


to the ſight, becauſe they are inveſted 


' with that green colour, which, being ex- 


| actly i in the middle of the ſerum, of 
the coloured rays of light, is tempered” 
to a mildneſs which the eye can bear. 


The other brighter and more ſimple co- 


 lours are ſparingly beſtowed on the flow- 
ers of plants; and which, if diffuſed over 
all their parts, would have been too 


glaring, and conſequently offenſive. The 
ſmaller and more elegant parts are 
adorned with that brightneſs which at- 
tracts the admiration without endangering 
the ſenſe. | 

But while the eye is delighted with the 
colouring of a flower, the reaſon may be 
ſtill more engaged with the natural uſe 
and deſign of a flower in the con my 

Ns | of 


Botanical Philoſophy. 7 
of vegetation, The rudiment of the 
fruit; when young and tender, requires 
ſome covering to protect it; and accord- 
ingly, the flower- leaves ſurround the ſeat 
of fructification; when the ſun is warm, 
they are expanded by its rays, to give 
the infant - fruit the benefit of the heat : - 
to forward its growth when the ſun ſets, 
and the cold of the evening prevails, 
the flower- leaves naturally cloſe, that the 
air of the night may not injure the ſeed- 
veſſel. As the fructification advances, 
and the changes of the air are no longer 
hurtful, the flower- leaves have Wer 
their end, and fo they wither and fall 
away. How elegant therefore, as well as 
appoſite, is that alluſion in the goſpel; 1 
ay unto you, that Solomon in all his glory | 
was not arrayed like cone of theſe * ; for 

x Matt. vi. 29. 
1 de 
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the flower, which is the glory of the lily 
and other plants, is literally and phyſi- 
cally a raiment for the clothing of the 
1 - ſfeed-veſſel! And a raiment it is, whoſe 
| texture ſurpaſſes all the laboured produc- 
tions of art for the clothing of an eaſtern 
monarch. The fineſt works of the loom 
and the needle, if examined with a mi- 
1 cro ſcope, appear ſo rude and coarſe, that 
' a ſavage might be aſhamed to wear 
them : but when the work of God in a 
flower 1s brought to the ſame teſt, we 
ſee how fibres, too minute for the naked 
eye, are compoſed of others ſtill more 
minute; and they of others ; till the pri- 

_ © mordial threads or firſt principles of the 
_ texture are utterly undiſcernible ; while 
the whole ſubſtance preſents a celeſtial 
| radiance in its colouring, with a richneſs 
ſuperior to ſilver and gold; as if it were 
intended for the clothing of an angel. 
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The whole creation does not afford a. 
more ſplendid object for minute examina- 
tion than the leaves and filaments of 
flowers; even of ſome flowers which look 
obſcure, and promiſe little or nothing to 
the naked eye. | 
But beſides this richneſs of ſubſtance. 
and colour, there is an elegance of de- 
ſign in the whole form and diſpoſition of 
a plant, which human artiſts, in orna- 
mental works, are always ſtudious to 
imitate. Their leaves, and branches 
and flowers, are thrown about with that 
eaſe, and turned into beautiful lines, ſo 
as to charm the eye with a variety of 
flexure, and convince us that all the ex- 
cellence of art muſt take its pattern from 
nature. 
The parts generally obſervable in 
plants, are a root, a ſtalk, branches, 
leaves, flowers, fruit and ſeeds, ſucceed- | 


ing 
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ing each other in their order, and all 
ſeeming neceſſary to one another. But 
under the direction of divine wiſdom, 
vegetable life is carried on in every poſ- 
ſible form, and the end of fructification 
is attained, while the means ſeem to be 
wanting: as if Providence meant to ſhew 
us, that it is not confined to any parti- 
cular means ; and that the work of God 
in this reſpect eſſentially differs from the 
work of man. The Capillary Plants, or 
Ferns, have neither ſtalks, nor branches, 
nor flowers, but conſiſt of ſingle leaves 
on their pedicles, with ſeeds upon the 
backs of them. The flower of the Car- 
| line Thiſtle fits upon the ground without 
a ſtalk; while the Euphorbium, or Torch 
| Thiſtle, has nothing but a ſtalk, like the 
ſtaff! of a ſpear. The Melon Thiſtle is 
all fruit; the Opuntia, or Indian fig, all 
leaf: the Jeſſamine has a flower without 
Wh A a ſeed; 
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a ſeed; the Fig-tree a fruit without a 
flower. The Tuber Terre, or Truffle, 
has neither leaf, ſtem, branch, flower nor 
ſeed; nothing but a globular root, which 
thrives under ground, and does not ap- 
pear to be fed by fibres like other roots; 
yet it increaſes and multiplies. 

It is a general rule in nature, that plants 
which have the ſame characters have like 
qualities; but where this rule would teach 
us to expect a poiſon, we find a plant 
with an agreeable odour and wholeſome | 
nourrſhment ; as in the Solanum Eſculen- | JI 
tum, which is of a deadly race, with all 
the external characters df a night-ſhade. - 
Are we not hence to learn, that quality 
does not ariſe from configuration, or from nw 
any neceſſity of nature; but follows the | 
will and wiſdom of the Creator; who to | 
every plant, as to every man, divideth 
feverally as be will? 
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how diſcernible is that wiſdom which 
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It ſeems eſſential to trees, that chey 
ſhould be fixed in the earth, and draw 
their nouriſhment from it; but ſome will 
have no communication with the earth; 
affixing themſelves in a ſtrange manner 
to the wood of other trees, and ſubſiſting 
upon their juices ; yet preſerving their 
own peculiar nature and complexion. 

Flowers are commonly expanded by 
| the heat of the Sun; but ſome are opened 
in the evening when others are cloſed; 
and break forth at midnight; particu- 
larly one, which is the glory of the ve- 
5 getable creation; ke the nightingale, 
- Which delights the car of man, and diſ- 
Plays its ſkill without a rival, while other 

| birds are ſilent and at reſt. 

When we ſurvey the plants of the ſea, 


hath provided for their ſubſiſtence and 
ſafety in that element! Such as have 
1 broad 
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. leaves, and would be forced from 


roots were fixed into an earthy bottom, 
are faſtened by the root to weighty ſtones 
and pebbles; where, inſtead of being 


of the water, they lie ſafe at anchor. 


proſtrate on the ground, they are ren- 
dered powerfully buoyant, and kept in 
an erect poſition, by means of large ve- 


their leaves or their ſtalks, as the diffe- 
rence of their form and ſtructure may 
require. A ſimilar proviſion for their 
preſervation 1s obſervable in many of the 
plants which grow upon the land. Such 
as are tender and flexible, and apt to 
trail upon the ground, are furniſhed with 


a, 
ch 
nd 


as 


their ſtation by tides or ſtorms, if their 


driven about at random by the agitations 


That they may, not be bruiſed by lying 


ſicles of air, variouſly diſpoſed about 


ſpiral tendrils, or other like means, by 
which they lay hold of ſuch other plants 


| 
' 
' 
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as are firm and upright. What an uſe- 
ful leſſon is this to human ſociety! 
where, according to the analogy of na- 
ture, the ſtrong ought to ſupport the 
weak, and the defenceleſs ſhould reſt 
ſecurely upon the powerful, How diffe- 
rent a place would the world be, if this 
example were religiouſly followed ! 
And now if there are ſo many effects 
of the divine wiſdom viſible. to us who 
are confined in a climate remote from 
the ſun; what opportunities muſt: they 
have, what wonders of the Lord mult 
they ſee, % go down to the ſea in ſhips, 
and make their obſervations in happier 


regions; where the ſun, the ſoil, the air, 


all things being different, yegetation is 


on a much larger ſcale, and preſents 


many grand and glorious objects which 
can never come to our ſight ! 


In 
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In ſpeaking of the growth of plants, , i 
which is the ſecond thing to be con- = 
ſidered, I muſt forbear to attempt a the- 
ory. The firſt particular which meets 
us is that ſpoken of in the text; that 
herbs and trees carry their ſeeds in them- | 
felves : from whence it ſeems deducible, 
that the primeval tree or plant, which 
was contemporary with the firſt father of 
mankind, included, all the trees that 
ſhould proceed from it to the end of 
time: ſo that the ſeed which is growing 
into an herb at this day is but an evolu- | 
tion of ſomething which ſubſiſted in the 
firſt plant at the creation, How to get 
clear of this conſequence we do not ſee ; * 
and to purſue it we are not able; our .* 
imagination is bewildered and loſt in the 
idea of ſuch a ſucceſſion; the rudiments 


of a future foreſt Included in a ſingle 
Acorn ! 
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It is not ſo far beyond us to obſerve, 
how the elements in their ſeveral capa- 
| cities are made ſubſervient to the life and 
increaſe of plants. The foil on which 
they grow contains a mixture of princi- 
| ples, wiſely tempered together, which 
ſupply vegetables with matter for their 
nouriſhment; and their root with its 
fibres and lacteals, which takes in this 
nouriſhment, anſwers the ſame purpoſe 
as the ſtomach in animals. Water is the 
/ vehicle which conveys this nouriſhment 
into their veſſels; while the ſun and air, 
expanding and contracting, keep up an 
oſcillatory motion analogous to that of 
reſpiration. | | 
It is now allowed, that there is both 
a vital circulation of the juices in vegeta- 
bles, and a large perſpiration from their 
pores; which latter is become a ſubject 


of great curioſity and importance, from 
the 


Botanical Philoſophy. 17 
che ſucceſsful labours of thoſe who have 
_ cultivated this part of natural philgſophy. 
The circulation jn plants is ſtrong in the 
ſpring, and languid in the winter; in 
ſome it is ſo forcible and abundant, that 
if their veſſels are opened at an improper | _ 
ſeaſon, they will bleed to death, as when 
an artery is divided in the human body. 
If the finer ſpirit evaporates from a plant, 
and it has no freſh ſupply, it becomes 
inſtantly flaccid and fading, as an animal 
body dies with the — of its 
breath. 5 
The proceſs of vegetation is forwarded 
in a wonderful manner by the viciſſitude 
of day and night, and the changes of the 
weather, The heat of the ſun raiſes a 
moiſt, elaſtic vapour, which fills and 
expands certain veſſels in plants, and ſo | 
gradually enlarges their bulk ; while the 53g b 
colder air of the night condenſes and ö 
* 8 digeſts 


18 The Religious U of 
digeſts the matter which has been raiſed, 
and ſo confirms the work of the day. 
We Emplain of cold blaſts and clouded 


ſkies, by the intervention of which ve- 
getation rapidly advancing is ſuddenly 


8 ſtopped and ſeems ſtationary: but this 


may be wiſely ordained by Providence: 
the growth of herbs may be too haſty; 
they are weak in ſubſtance, if they are 
drawn forward too faſt. A cold ſeaſon 
prevents this too haſty growth; as in the 
moral world ſome ſeaſonable diſappoint- 
ment may give a ſalutary check to an 
aſpiring mind, and eſtabliſh it in wiſdom 
and patience, Even the rougheſt mo- 
tions of the elements have their uſe, 
Winds and ſtorms, which agitate the 
bodies of trees and herbs, looſen the 
earth about their roots, and make way 
for their fibres to multiply, and to ſtrike 
more kindly, into the foil, to find new 


nouriſh- 
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nouriſhment. Thus is nature more ef- 
fectually progreſſive when it ſeems to be 
ſtationary or even retrograde; and all 
things work together for good; which 
they could never do but under the fore- 
ſight and direction of an all- wiſe Pro- 
vidence. 

But above all, the ſhowers : of  keavien, 
concurring with the ſun, promote the | 
work of vegetation, They keep the 
matter of the ſoil ſoluble, and conſe- 
quently moveable ; for ſalts cannot act 
but in a ſtate of ſolution ; they furniſh 
matter for an expanſive vapour, which 
acts internally and externally; and, 
what is but little underſtood, though 
equally , worthy of admiration, the rain 
brings down with it an invigorating ethe- 
real ſpirit from the clouds, which gives 
it an efficacy far beyond all the waterings 

: which human labour can adminiſter. It 

9 2 
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is kere in the kingdom of nature as in 
the kingdom of grace; nothing can ſuc- 


ceed without a bleſſing from heaven: 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of Lights * How commonly do 


we ſee, that ſome ſeeds which lie ſtill in 


the ground, and cannot be made to ftir 


by all the waterings of art, will ſuddenly 


ſtart up to life as ſoon as they are 


touched by a watering from the heavens! 
Such is the difference between the gifts 
of God and the gifts of man. | 
But, thirdly, the goodneſs of God, as 
well as his power and wiſdom, is diſ- 


played in the uſes of plants: and it is 


rather a matter of duty than of curioſity 
to conſider them attentively. It is the 
; wiſdom of man to learn the will of God 


James i. 47. 
ö from 
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from the ſtate of nature, as well as from | 
the pages of revelation; and it 1s his 
happineſs to follow it when known. Ac- 
cording to the ſtate of nature a preference 
ſeems to be given to vegetable diet. 
For the uſeful and harmleſs cattle, which 
either feed man with their milk or aſſiſt 
him in his labours, nothing is provided 
but a vegetable or farinaceous diet. 
Animal food is proper to wild beaſts 
of fierce and ſavage natures: and the 
man who abuſes it is too nearly. allied to 
that claſs of animals. The beaſts diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Levitical Law as proper 
and wholeſome to man are very few. 
The inhabitants of the waters, which 
ſupply a more- temperate diet, are ad- 
miniſtered to us in much greater variety : 
but the luxuriance of nature is found in 
the vegetable kingdom; where the roots, 
leaves, fruits, and ſeeds of plants, afford 
| 7 a all 
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all that is moſt tempting to the eye, 
| | grateful to the taſte, and deſirable to the 
appetite. The ſweeteſt food in the 
world, which is honey, is a compo- 
ſition elaborated by the bee from the 
flowers of vegetables. The emblemati- 
cal horn of plenty is not ſtored with 
| beaſts, fowls, and fiſhes, but with herbs 
; and fruits for the ſuſtenance and delight 
of man. The efficacy of a vegetable 
diet, for preſerving the body in health, 
| and the mind in a clear and temperate 
| ſtate, hath in all ages been confirmed by 
the experience of the wiſe and good. 
The greateſt inſtances of longevity have 
been found among the virtuous and 
the recluſe, who feaſted on the herbs 
and roots which their own hands had 
cultivated. 
Of the goodneſs and wiſdom 45 God 
ve have farther evidence in the medici- 
nal 
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Botanical Philoſophy. 23 
nal herbs. If men obtain the reputation 
of wiſdom by a judicious application of 
them to the cure of diſeaſes; what muſt 
that original wiſdom be, which gave 
them their forms and their faculties! 
The Lord, faith the ſon of Sirach, hath 


created medicines out of the earth, and be 
that is wiſe will not deſpiſe them.* When 


he conſiders who is the author of them, 
he will be perſuaded, that, if underſtood, 
they muſt be found more ſafe in their 


uſe, than the preparations of human art; 


he will therefore reſpect their virtues, 
and give them the preference which is 
due to them. There is certainly a mo- 
mentum in mineral preparations, which 
produces ſudden and great effects; but 
their power approaches too near to vio- 


lence; while the vegetable medicines, 


„Eccluſ. XXVII. 44 
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ordained to be ſuch by the Creator, are 
more congenial to the human conſtitu- 
tion; and thus a reaſonable alliance is pre- 
ſerved between the medicine of man and 
the diet of man; but we never eat minerals, 
though we uſe them in medicine; often 
with ſome good, but alſo with the danger 
of ſome bad effect. The mineral ma- 
terials of a volcano will warm us, as the 
fuel of any other fire ; but at the ſame 
time they may ſuffocate us, or ſend down 
ruin upon our heads. R 
What poſſible modification of minerals 
can chemiſtry exhibit, which will quiet a 
diſtempered agitation of the nerves, and 
leſſen the ſenſation of pain, which would 
otherwiſe be inſupportable? But this de- 
| firable effect is wonderfully produced by 
the 'medicinal juice of the poppy. - The 
learned know that there are ſeveral ef- 
fects in medicine, which are never to be 
obtained 
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obtained but from vegetables; and ſo 
perſuaded are they of a ſpecific, ſalutary 
power in them, that they apply for help 
even to fuch plants as are poiſonous. 
That the poiſonous plants have their 
uſe, we muſt preſume, becauſe they have 
the ſame divine author with the reſt. 
Every creature of God is good in its pro- 
per capacity; but if we miſtake its capa- 
city, we ſhall abuſe it. Poiſonous herbs, 
from their great power, may do ſervice , 
internally, in very ſmall quantities: but 
we ſhould rather ſuppoſe, from what we 
have heard and ſeen, that they were in- 
tended chiefly for external application 
in which they can perform wonders; 
and medicine might perhaps be im- 
proved, if more experiments were made 
in this way. But, it is not my province 
to enlarge here, and I have nothing but. 
| a good 
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a good meaning to plead for proceeding 
thus far. 

It is now to be obſerved, laſtly, that 
the fame wiſdom, which ordained the 
vegetable creation for the natural uſe of 
feeding and healing the body, hath ap- 
plied it alſo to a moral or intellectual uſe, 


for the enlarging of our ideas, and the en- 


lightening of our underſtandings. It joins 
its voice in the univerſal chorus of all 
created things, and to the ear of reaſon 
celebrates the wiſdom of the Almighty 
Creator. As the heavens from day unto 


day, and from night unto night, declare 


the glory of God, fo do the productions of 
the earth, all trees and herbs, in their 
places and ſeaſons, ſpeak the ſame lan- 
| guage; from the climates of the north to 
the torrid regions of the ſouth, and from 


the winter to * ſpring and the harveſt. 
* 
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The holy ſcripture hath many wiſe, 
and ſome beautiful alluſions to the vege- 
table creation, for- moral and religious. 
inſtruction. The moſt ancient piece of 
this ſort is the parable of Jotbam in the 
book of Fudges; where the diſpoſitions. 
and humours of men, and their effects | 
in ſociety, are illuſtrated by the different. | 
natures of trees. On occaſion of Abi-- 
melech's treachery, Fotham tells the peo- 
ple, under the form. of a fable, that the 
trees went forth to anoint them a king ; 
and when all the good and honourable, 
as the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine, 
declined the trouble of ruling in ſociety, 
the bramble offered his ſervices, and 
inyited them to ruſt in his ſhadow *.. 
Thus it had happened in the caſe of 
Abimelech: and doth not n ſhew 


1 See 8 ix. 8, ue. 
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us at this day, that the moral is ſtill 


good ? that the worſt, and moſt worth- 
| leſs, are always the moſt forward to 
| thruſt themſelves into power, and pro- 
; miſe great things; how ſafe and happy 


we ſhould be under their ſhadow! As if 
brambles, of a nature to tear the ſkin, 


and draw blood from every part of the 
| body, and fit for nothing but to be 
| burned out of the way, could form an 


agreeable ſhade for the people to fit 
under. The good and the virtuous, 
who are fruitful and happy in themſelves, 
would be deprived of their internal: com- 
forts by the hurry and-danger which at- 
tend the poſſeſſion of power : but bad 
men, who have no ſource of content 
and enjoyment within themſelves, are 
always ſo forward to ſeek it without 
themſelves, and would turn the world 


upſide down, or tear its inhabitants to 


pieces, 
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pieces, to ſatisfy their own ambition. 
When circumſtances conſpire to bring 
thoſe into action who are moſt worthy 
of power, then people ſit ander the vine, 
and under the fig-tree, in the enjoyment 
of peace and plenty. | 
Our bleſſed Saviour, with a like illu- 
ſion, hath referred us to the natural ſtate | 
and condition of plants and flowers; 
thence to learn the unprofitableneſs of 
that anxiety and diſtruſt, with which we 
ſeek after the things of this world, Con- 
ider the lilies, how they grow. F God | 


v clothe the graſs of the field, ſhall be not 
much more clothe you*? As if he had 


faid ; « You admire the beautiful cloth- 

ing of a flower; and indeed it is worthy 
of all admiration: the God on whom you 
depend is the author of its wonderful 


- Matt. vi, 22. 


contexture; 
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.contexture ; whence you ought to Jean, 
that if he hath beſtowed this rich attire 
upon the -inferior part of the creation, 
the graſs of the field, ſo fading and tran- 
| ent, he will never leave you unprovided 
who are made for eternity.” 
The accidents to which plants are ex- 
Poſed in their growth, afford matter for 
1 the beautiful and inſtructive parable of 
| the ſower, which conveys as much in a 
few plain words, as a volume could do 
in any other form“. The ſeed of God"; 
Word, when it is ſown by a preacher, 
may fall into an honeſt and good heart, 
as the ſeed of the ſower into a happy, 
fruitful ſoil; or it may light among the 
thorns of worldly cares, and the rank 
Weeds of worldly pleaſures, which, ſpring: 
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ing up with it, will choke it and render 
it unfruitful: or it may fall into an haſty, 
impatient mind, like ſeed upon a ſhallow, 
rocky ſoil, where it has no depth of 
earth, and ſo cannot endure when the 
heat of the ſun dries it. Other minds 
are open to the ways of the world in 
public or faſhionable life, and unguarded 
againſt the dangers of ſin; ſo are expoſed. 
to the depredations of evil ſpirits, which 
rob them of what they had heard; as 
birds of the air pick up without fear or 
moleſtation the ſeeds which are ſcattered 
by the ſide of a public road. | 
The tranſient nature of plants and 
flowers has given occafion to many, 
ſtriking repreſentations of the brevity and 
vanity of this mortal life. As. the 
leaves wither and fall away from the 
trees, and others ſucceed, fo,” faith an 
7 ancient 
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ancient poet, © are the * of 
WC 
How ſublime and alofiing 4 is that re- 
flection in the book of Job Man that 
is born of a woman hath but a ſhort 
time to live, and is full of miſery: he 
cometh up like a flower, and is cut 
down f.“ In the ſame figurative lan- 
; guage doth the Pſalmiſt ſpeak of the 
| Nouriſhing ſtate of man in youth, and 
Anis decay in the time of age: In the 
a. _ are like the graſs which 
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Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now vith ring on the 
ground. 


* 


Pope's Hom. b. 6. 1. 181. 


+ Job xiv. 2. OY 
| . groweth 
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groweth up, in the morning it flouriſheth 
and groweth up; in the evening it is cut 
down and withered.” To cure us of our 
N 44 U 
confidence in the wealth and proſperity 
of this world, and make way for the ſe- 
rious temper of the goſpel, nothing can 
be more expreſſive and rhetorical than 
that ſentence of St. James: © Let the 
brother of low degree rejoice in that he 
is exalted; but the rich. in that he 1s 
made low ;' becauſe as the flower of the 
graſs he ſhall paſs away: for the ſun is 
no ſooner riſen with a burning heat, but 
it withereth the graſs, and the flower 
thereof falleth, and the grace of the 
faſhion of it periſheth: ſo ſhall the rich 
man fade away in his ways :” that is, he 
ſhall decay in his proſperity, as the flower 
fades the ſooner for the eser of 
the ſun-ſhine, | 


AD The 
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The reviving of ſeeds and roots buried 


in the earth, though ſo common a fact, 
is yet ſo wonderful, that it is more than 
a figure, it is a pledge and aſſurance that 


the dead ſhall riſe again. In every ſpring 


nature preſents us with a general reſur- 
rection in the vegetable world, after a 
temporary death and burial in the win- 
ter. The root that lies dormant under 


the ground is a priſoner of hope, and waits 
for the return of the vernal ſun. If it 
could ſpeak, it might repeat (and to the 
ear of faith it does repeat) thoſe words of 


the apoſtle ; O grave, where is thy vic- 


tory? So plainly doth vegetable na- 


ture preach this doctrine of the reſurrec- 


tion, that the man is ſuppoſed to be 


| ſenſeleſs, who does not make this uſe of 


It—thou fool, it is not quickened, except it 


* die. | | 


I would 
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I would now only obſerve, after what 
hath been faid, that a right uſe of our 
preſent ſubject in all its parts muſt con- 
tribute to the dignity and to the happi- 

neſs of man. How innocently, and how 
pleaſantly is he entertained, who in cul- 
tivating the various productions of the , 
earth, hath the elements working with 
him, and aſſiſting him to perfect his 
flowers and fruits, and raiſe a Paradiſe 
around him! What a rational and noble 
employment it is, to trace the effects of 
divine wiſdom in a ſurvey of the vegeta- | 
ble kingdom; in the beautiful forms of 
plants, their endleſs variety, the confi- 
guration of their organs, the diſtinction 
of their characters; the places of their 
inhabitation, by land, by ſca, in rivers 
and in lakes, on rocks and mountains, | 
in the fields, the paſtures, and the woods: 
with their ſucceſſions from the ſpring to 
D 2 the 
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the ſummer, from the ſummer to the 
autumn; their appearances by day and 
by night. 

How proper is it to uſe them for health 
and for temperance, as the wiſe have 
done, and as the Creator, ever mindful 
of the ſum of our happineſs, hath ap- 
pointed ! What a reſpectable beneſactor 
is he to mankind, who diſcovers their 
virtues in medicine, and applies them to 
the relief of the miſerable; an office ever 
grateful to a benevolent mind! 

But happieſt of all is he, who heving 
cultivated herbs and trees, and ſtudied 
their virtues, and applied them for his 
own and for the common benefit, riſes 

from thence to a contemplation of the 
great Parent of good, whom he ſees and 
adores in theſe his glorious works. The 
world cannot ſhew. us a more exalted 
character than that of a truly religious 
— philoſopher, 
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philoſopher, who delights to turn all 
things to the glory of God; who from 
the objects of his ſight derives improve- 
ment to his mind, and in the glaſs of 
things temporal ſees the image of things 
eternal. Let a man have all the 
world can give him ; he is ſtill miſera- 
ble, if he has a groveling, unlettered, 
indevout mind: let him have his gar- 
dens, his fields, his woods and his 
lawns, for grandeur, ornament, plenty, 
and gratification ; while at the ſame 
time God is not in all his thoughts. 
And let another have neither field nor 
garden; let him only look at nature 
with an enlightened mind; a mind 
which can ſee and adore the Creator 
in his works ; can conſider them as de- 
monſtrations of his power, his wiſdom, 
his goodneſs, his truth: this man is 
greater, as well as happier, in his po- 
| 54 verty, 


V2 
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verty, than the other in his riches. 
The one is but little higher than a 
beaſt, the other but little lower than an 
angel. | | 

We ought therefore to praiſe thoſe 
who in their life-time made this uſe 
of the natural world, and gratefully to 
remember that piety, which directed 
our minds to an annual commemoration 
of God's wiſdom in the works of the 
vegetable creation: a great ſubject; in 
diſcourſing on which, I have only ſcat- 
tered ſome ſeeds, to be opened and 
perfected by your future meditation; 
in which may the grace of God aſſiſt 
us all, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord, &c. 
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SERMON II. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 


NATURE AND OECONOMY OF BEASTS 
AND CATTLE. | 
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GENESIS I. XXV, 


And God made the beaſt of the earth after 
bis kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind: and God ſaw that it 
was good. 


WIEN the works of God were 
finiſhed, his eye ſurveyed them, and ſaw | 
that they were good; that they were per- | 


fect in their conſtruction, and capable of 
D 4 anſwer- 
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1 anſwering all the ends to which they 

were appointed. As far as man can ob- 

/ ſerve this goodneſs in the works of nature, 

and ſee the mind of the Creator in the 

creature, ſo far he ſees things as God 

ſees them, and becomes partaker of a 
divine pleaſure. | HS 

On a former occaſion, I endeavoured 

to point out ſome of that goodneſs which 

is found in the vegetable kingdom“: 

from whence I ſhall now proceed to the 

animal, with a deſire to trace the ſame 

| goodneſs in the ſtructure, qualities and 

| economy of living creatures ; but con- 

fining myſelf chiefly to thoſe ſpoken of 

I in the text, beaſts and cattle. 

15 When vegetable and animal life are 

F compared, different things are to be ad- 


| „ See the preceding Sermon on the Religious 
Uſe of Botanical Philoſophy. 
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mired, but nothing is to be preferred; 
for the wiſdom of the Creator, being in- 
finite, is every where equal to itſelf; to 
its works nothing can be added with ad- 
vantage, nothing can be taken from 
them without loſs. All things are per- 
fe& in their ſeveral kinds, and poſſeſſed 
of that goodneſs or ſufficiency which 
muſt be found in every work of God. 
Yet there 1s a viſible ſeries or ſcale in 
the natural creation; where thoſe drive. 
tive powers which are in the creature, 
riſe from the lower to the higher, and 
keep aſcending regularly till we can fol- 
low them no farther. When we paſs 
from a lower to an higher order of 
beings, ſome new faculty preſents itſelf 
to our admiration. Thus, betwixt plants. 
and animals there are eſſential differences, 
which immediately ſtrike us. A plant 
is a ſyſtem of life, but inſenſitive, and 
| 1 fixed 
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fixed to a certain ſpot. An animal hath 

voluntary motion, ſenſe, or perception, 

and 1s capable of pain and pleaſure. Yet 
in the conſtruction of each there are ſome 
general principles which very obviouſly 
connect them. It is literally as well as 
; metaphorically true, that trees have 
limbs, and an animal body branches. A 
| vaſcular ſyſtem is alſo common to both, 
in the channels of which life is main- 
tained and circulated. When the tra- 
chea, with its branches in the lungs, or 
the veins and arteries, or the nerves, are 
ſeparately repreſented, we have the figure 
of a tree. The leaves of trees have a 
fibrous and a fleſhy part; their bark is a 
| covering, which anſwers to the ſkin in 
as. An active vapour pervades 
them both, and perſpires from both, 
which is neceſſary to the preſervation of 
health and Yigour. 
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The parallel might be extended to 
their wounds and diſtempers: but we muſt 
not be too minute, when our purpoſe 1s ' 

rather to raiſe devotion than to ſatisfy cu- 
rioſity. However, it ought not to be 
omitted, that the vis vite, or involun- 
tary, mechanical force of animal life, is 
kept up by the ſame elements which act 
upon plants for their growth and ſup- 
port. 

The organs of reſpiration, ated upon 
by the air, are as the firſt wheel in a 
machine, which receives the moving 

power; heat preſerves the fluidity of the 
blood and humours, and acts as an expand- 
ing force in the ſtomach, heart, and blood- 
veſſels; which force is counteracted from 
without by the atmoſpherical preſſure; 
for the want of which, the veſſels would 


be ruptured by the Freraiing of the 
force within. 


The 
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The nerves form another diſtinct 
| branch of the animal ſyſtem, and are ac- 
| commodated by the Creator to the ac- 
1 tion of that ſubtile, forcible fluid, which 
3} in its different capacities we ſometimes 
1 call ligbt and ſometimes ether. Late ex- 
= periments have ſhewn us how little this 

| acts on the blood-veſſels, and how pow- 
1 | fully on the nerves and muſcles, the 
| functions of which it will therefore re- 
ſtore, and hath- done in ſeveral caſes, 
| 51} when they have been impaired by diſ- 
I! eaſes or accidents. | 
The animal mechaniſm, and the forces 
of life, are things fearful and wonderful 
in themſelves, and of ſuch deep reſearch, 
that I am afraid of venturing too far: 
but thus far I think we are ſafe, that 
animal life, conſidered only as motion, is 
maintained like the other motions of na- 
ture, by the action of contrary forces; 
; . 
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in which there is this wonderful property, 
that neither appears to have the priority; 
and their joint effect is a motion, which 
in theory is perpetual, The flame of a 
candle cannot burn without fire, nor be 
lighted without air; which of theſe is firſt 
we cannot ſay, for they ſeem co- inſtan- 
taneous ; and they+continue to work to- 
gether till the matter fails which they 
work upon. | | 
Thus, when an animal is born into 
the world, and the candle of life is lighted 
up, it is hard to give any precedence to 
the elementary powers which ſupport it. 
The weight of the atmoſphere forces 
into the lungs, as ſoon as they are ex- 


poſed to its action, that air which is the i 
breath of life; but this could not happen, | 8 
unleſs the more ſubtile element were to | 
occaſion a rarefaction within: and this 1 
, reciprocation, once begun, is continued | 
| 


tarough 
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through life : though it will fail if either 


of the elements ceaſe to act upon it. 


With extreme cold, the circulation cf 
the blood will ſtop ; and the want of air, 
or the admiſſion of that which is impro- 
per, will extinguiſh the vital motion in 
the lungs. But here, as the power of the 
Creator is found to maintain a vegetable 
life in plants, where the neceſſary means 
ſeem to be wanting ; ſo, when we think 
the mechaniſm of animal life is under- 
ſtood, and that heat, and reſpiration, 
and circulation, are all neceſſary to it, 
we look farther, and find animals living 
without reſpiration; ſome totally, and 
others (which is more wonderful) occa- 
ſionally. Some are comparatively, if 
not poſitively, cold in their temperature; 
as thoſe which lie under water in the 
winter months. Theſe are unable to en- 


dure that degree of heat which is the life 
= of 
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of others: as there are plants which fix 
themſelves upon the bleak head of a, 
mountain, and will never be reconciled | 
to a richer ſoil and a warmer air. Thus 
does the wiſdom of God work by various 
ways to the ſame end; and animal life 1s 
maintained where the means of life ſeem | 
to be wanting. That the elements 
which act upon the barometer and ther- 
mometer are neceſſary to animal life can- 
not be doubted, however the receptive 
faculties of organiſed matter may be va- ; 
ried. We have muſical ſounds from the | 
pipe, the ſtring, and the drum: but | 
never without the muſical element of | 
air, b 1 
If we enquire how the wiſdom of the 7 
Creator is diſplayed in the different kinds 
of animals, the field is ſo large, that the | 
time will permit us to conſider thoſe only | 
to which we are directed by the words of 
| | the 
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's of the earth and cattle after 
\nd that we may proceed 
t confuſion, we muſt take 
a plain and ſignificant diſ- 
h the holy | ſcripture hath 
1s for our learning. 
of Moſes, in the 11th chap- 
us, divides the brute crea- 
o grand parties, from the 
ir feet, and their manner of 
is, from the parting of the 
chewing f the cud ; which 
indications of their general 
as wild or lame. For the 
he hoof and the chewing of 
eculiar to thoſe cattle which 
le to man's life, as ſheep, 
deer, and their ſeveral 
ſe are ſhod by the Creator 
le and inoffenſive progrels 
as the Scripture” exhorts 
| us 
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Where one of the Moſaic marks is 
found, and the other is wanting, ſuch 
creatures are of a middle nature between 
the wild and the tame ; as the ſwine, the 
hare, and ſome others. Thoſe that part 
the hoof afford us wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment ; thoſe that are ſhod with any kind 
of hoof may be made uſeful to man; as 
the camel, the horſe, the aſs, the mule; 
all of which axe fit to travel and carry 
burthens. But when the foot is divided 
| into many parts and armed with claws, 
there is but ſmall hope of the manners; 
| ſuch creatures being in general either 
; murderers, or hunters, or thieves ; the 
| male factors and felons of the brute crea- 
| tion: though among the wild there are 
all the poſſible gradations of ferocity and 
evil temper, a 
Who can review the creatures of God, 
as they arrange themſelves under the two 
great 
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great denominations of wild and tame, 
without wondering at their different diſ- 
poſitions and ways of life! Sheep and 
| oxen lead a ſociable as well as a peace 
able life: they are formed into flocks 
and herds; and as they live honeſtly, 
they walk openly in the day. The time 
ol darkneſs is to them, as to the virtuous 
and ſober amongſt men, a time of reſt. 
But the beaſt of prey goeth about in ſo- 
litude: the time of darkneſs is to him 
the time of action; then he viſits the 
folds of ſheep and ſtalls of oxen, thirſt- 
ing for their blood ; as the thief and the 
murderer viſits the habitations of men | 
for an opportunity of robbing and de- 
ſtroying, under the concealment of the 
night. When the ſun ariſeth the beaſt 
of prey. retires to the covert of the foreſt; 
and while the cattle are ſpreading them 
{elves over a thouſand hills in ſearch of 


E 2 paſture, 
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paſture, the tyrant of the deſart is laying 
| himſelf down in his den, to ſleep off the 
fumes of his bloody meal. The ways 
of men are not leſs different than the 
| ways of beaſts: and here we may ſee 
them repreſented as in a glaſs; for, as 
the quietneſs of the paſture, in which the 
cattle ſpend their day is to the howlings 
of a wilderneſs in the night, ſuch is the 
virtuous life of honeſt labour to the life 
of the thief, the oppreſſor, the murderer, 
and the midnight gameſter, who live 
upon the loſſes and ſufferings of other 
men. _ 

The different qualities and properties 
| 1n which brute creatures excel are as ma- 
nifeſt proofs of the divine wiſdom as their 

different modes of living. The horſe 
excels in ſtrength and courage. His 
| aptneſs for war is finely touched in the 
| Book of Job=-Haft thou given the horſe 
rs ſtrength ? 
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frength ? haſt thou clothed bis neck with 
thunder He paweth in the valley, and re- 
foiceth in his ſtrength : he goeth on do meet 
the armed men : he mocketh at fear, and 
is not affrighted ; neither turneth be back 
from the fword*, When he heareth the 
ſound of the trumpets, and the noiſe of 
the battle at a diſtance, the thunder of 
the captains and their ſhouting, he ſig- 
nifies by his voice and his motion, that 
he 1s impatient to join them and be in 
action. The fox excels in ſubtilty 
and ſubterſuge; and his arts find em- 
ployment tor ſome amongſt mankind, 
who diſdain to. buſy themſelves in any 
uſeful ſtudy or labour for the benefit of 
the community. = | 

The dog is gifted with that ſagacity, 
vigilance, and fidelity, which qualify him 


C Job xxxix. 19. 
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| 
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to be the guard, the companion, the 
friend of man; and happy is he, who 
finds a friend as true and uncorrupt 
as this animal; who will rather die by 
the ſide of his maſter than take a bribe 
of a ſtranger to betray him. The ſenſe 
whereby he is enabled to trace a ſingle 
perſon through à croud of people, is 
a gift of the Creator, which exceeds 
our comprehenſion: and many other 


examples of the ſagacity of this crea- 


ture would be incredible, if they were 
not common and well atteſted. By what 
natural faculty they are performed, it is 
hard for us to conjecture. 

In all brute creatures there is im- 
planted an ardent attention toward their 
offspring, which prevails over every other 
conſideration. Even the weakeſt crea- 


\þ - tures will undertake to defend and pre- 


ſerve 


++ 
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ſerve their young at the hazard of their 
lives. They do not leave their offspring 
to be attended for hire by others, that 
they may be at liberty to follow their 
own unprofitable pleaſures : this duty is 
their greateſt pleaſure ; and yet it never 
exceeds the bounds of diſcretion. Beaſts, 
with all their tenderneſs, are never be- 
trayed into any acts of falſe indulgence : 
their affection never gratifies itſelf with 
raiſing up their young to an unnatural 
ſtate of eaſe, idleneſs, and ignorance : 
as ſoon as they are well able to exerciſe 
the faculties the Creator hath given them, 
they are compelled by their parents to 
provide for their own wants. And, 
through the divine bounty, the world 1s 
open to them, and their own labour 1s 
ſufficient to maintain them. Proviſion 
of the proper ſort is within the reach of 
every ſpecies, and a place is allotted to 
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each, in which it does not encroach upon 
the reſt, The mountains and rocks are 
aà refuge for the wild goats, which climb 


over frightful precipices to a paſture 


| where no other creature can partake with 
them. The beaſt of prey is covered by 
the wood, and can feed himſelf accord- 
ing to his nature, Foxes, and other 
animals, have holes wherein they reſt 
and hide themſelves under the earth. 
The ſheep hath a fold, the ox hath a 
ſtall, provided for them by man; having 
no covert provided by themſelves. Beaſts 
ol labour are maintained by their labour 
for few men are ſo unjuſt as to muzzle 

the ax when he treadeth out the corn. 
The different manners of beaſts and 
cattle, with their dependance upon the 
bounty of God, are briefly deſcribed to 
us in thoſe ſublime terms which are pe- 
culiar to the Scripture, Thou makeſt 
| ; darkneſs 


\ 
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darkneſs that it may be night; wherein all 
the beaſts of the foreſt do move, The 
lions roaring after their prey do ſeek their 
meat from God. The ſun ariſeth, and they 
get them away together, and lay them down 
in their dens. (Then) man goeth forth 
to his work and to bis labour until the 
evening ; and thoſe ſerviceable worthy 
creatures, which are the companions of 
his labour, go along with him—O Lord, 
bew manifeld are thy works; in wiſdom 
haſt thou made them all; the earth is full 
of thy riches ! All creatures wait upon 
thee, that thou mayeſt give them their meat 
in due ſeaſen. When thou giveſt it them, 
they gather it; and when thou openeſt thine 
band they are filled with good. How 
great is this idea! the hand of man ſcat- 
ters food to the few creatures that are 
about him ; but when the hand of God 
is opened, a world is fed and ſatisfied. 
. The 
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The uſefulneſs of Cattle to the ſupport, 


comfort, and convenience of man, is a 


topic which would carry us out to a 
great length. The ſtate of man, as an 
inhabitant of this world, could not be 
maintained without them. From cattle 
we have food, and raiment, and aſſiſt- 
ance, and employment. How wiſely 
and mercifully is it ordained, that thoſe 
creatures which afford us wholeſome 
nouriſhment are diſpoſed to live with us, 
that we may live upon them! Their 
milk is ſo agreeable to the human con- 
ſtitution, and ſo pleaſant in itſelf, that it 
is celebrated among the firil bleſſings of 
the promiſed land. The wool of the 
ſheep gives us clothing, ſuch as the 
| world cannot equal : and late difceveries 
explain to us an eſſential difference be- 
| tween the vegetable clothing and the 
animal; the former of which draws off, 
the 


x 
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the latter retains and promotes animal 
heat; and is found to aſſiſt in the m6 
of ſome very critical diſtempers. What 
would the labour of man avail, without 
the ſtrength and patience of beaſts to. 
aſſiſt him in the cultivation of the earth, 
and the neceſſary buſineſs of life? even 
the fierceſt of creatures made to be taken 
and deftroyed *, have their uſe ; for, in 
taking and deſtroying them, man 1s em- 
ployed ; and fo one great purpoſe of his 
preſent life is anſwered. Whoever con- 
ſiders this, will find, that the true ſtate 
of nature is a ſtate of ſociety; in whick 
men neceſſarily united againſt the beaſts 
of the field, which would otherwiſe pre- 
vail againſt them: and he is fitteſt to be 
a leader in natural ſociety, who can beſt 
defend others againſt their natural ene- 


A2 Pet. ii. 12. 
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mies the beaſts. Thus from the nature 
of wild beaſts ariſes one of the employ- 
ments of man, which is that of hunting: 

to which war is nearly allied, as another 
ſort of hunting; and it ſhould never be 
entered upon, but for reaſons the ſame 
with thoſe which arm us againſt the 
beaſts that would devour us; that is, for 
ſelf- defence: though it is too true in 
fact, that men hunt men for their ſpoils, 
as they hunt wild beaſts for their ſkins: 
and the ſcalps of men are the trophies of 
ſome, as the ſcalps of foxes are nailed up 
by others againſt a wall. 
Hunters and warriors make a great 
figure in the world ; but he that feeds the 
ſheep is more honourably empioyed than 
he who purſues the lion. The attend- 

- ance of man upon thoſe innocent crea- 
. / tures which God hath ordained for his 
; uſe, is an employment which ſucceeded 
5 3 


- 
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to the life of paradiſe, The holy patri- 
archs and ſervants of God were taught 
to prefer the occupation of ſhepherds. 
Their riches conſiſted in flocks and 
herds ; and it was their pleaſure, as well. 
as their labour, to wait upon them in 
tents, amidſt the- various and beautiful 
ſcenery. of the mountains, the groves, 
the fields, and ſtreams of water. The 
fancy of man hath always been delighted 
with the ſimple pleaſures of the paſtoral 
life ; which probably afforded- matter to 
the firſt poetry before the tumultuous 
ſcenes of war and ſlaughter had been ce- 
lebrated in verſe. Whatever the im- 
provements of modern times may be, 
the imagination has a pleaſure in reſign- 
ing them all, to dwell upon the leſs im- 
proved manners of thoſe who lived in the 
purer ages. O happy ſtate of health, 
innocence, plenty, and pleaſure ; plenty 
without 
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without luxury, and pleaſure without 
corruption ! How far preferable to that 
artificial ſtate of life, into which we have 
been brought by overſtrained refine- 
ments in civilization, and commerce too 
much extended! where corruption of 
manners, unnatural, and conſequently 
unhealthy modes of living, perplexity of 
law, conſumption of property, and other 
kindred evils, conſpire. to render life ſo 
vain and unſatisfactory, that. many throw 
it away in deſpair, as not worth having. 
A falſe glare of tinſelled happineſs is 
found amongſt the rich and the great, 
with ſuch diſtreſſing want and miſery 
amongſt the poor, as nature knows no- 
thing of; and which can ariſe only from 
the falſe principles and ſelfiſh views and 
expedients of a weak and degenerate 


policy. 
It 
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It hath been made à queſtion, whether 
the world and the creatures that belong 
to it were made for the benefit of man: 
which queſtion was well argued, and 
wiſely determined in the affirmative, by 
the philoſophical orator of Rome: but 


the modern infidel, to make man an in- 


conſiderable being, has a ſtrong propen- | 
ſity to the negative ; and ſome poets, in 
their way of arguing, have attempted to 
make the ſubje& ridiculous. We ſee. 
that even the fierceſt creatures have their 
uſe, by driving men into ſociety for 
their mutual defence. All creatures in 
general are the ſubjects of man, whoſe 


dominion is eſtabliſhed by a charter from 


heaven. By the reafon and underſtand- 


ing of man the ſwifteſt are overtaken, | 


and the. ſtrongeſt are overpowered : he 
can take them as his property, manage 
them 
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them as his ſervants, confine them as his 

captives, and deſtroy them at his pleaſure: 

they are impreſſed with a fear and dread of 

him, as if they were ſenſible of his 

power. Moſt of them ſerve to ſome na- 

; tural uſe; but all have their intellectual 
| uſe, in giving neceſſary ideas and leſſons 
of wiſdom to the mind of man. The 

goodneſs of God is no where more mani- 

| feſt than in this intellectual application 
of brute animals and their properties; 

no one creature upon earth can make 
that uſe of man, which man makes of 

all the reſt; in rendering himſelf, if he 

will, a better reaſoner, a better citizen, 

a more devout . worſhipper of God. 

This is ſo important a part of our pre- 
ſent ſubject, ſo curious in itſelf, and fo 

1 neceſſary to the improvement of the 
| — underſtanding, that I muſt beg 
your 
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your attention, while I dwell upon it 
as far as the time will permit. 

1. Firſt then, we borrow from beaſts, 
cattle, and creeping things of the earth, | 
many of our beſt ideas of moral good and 
evil. As it was ſaid by Solomon, © G0 
« to the ant, conſider her ways and be 
« viſe;ꝰ ſo might it be ſaid, with parity 
of reaſon, go to the ſheep for a pattern 
of ſubmiſſion and obedience: go to the 
ox for an example of patient labour: go 
to the ſwine ; conſider its ſtubborn diſ- 
poſition, its intemperance, and beaſtly | 
uncleanneſs ; and thence learn to abhor | 
and avoid them. The paſſage taken by 
St. Paul from the poet Callimachus con- 
taifis a plain alluſion to the unprofitable | 
character of this beaſt The Cretans 
are always liars, evil beaſts, ſlow belles * ;” 
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for the ſwine of the Eaſtern countries 
drags its belly upon the ground, and is 
3 ſo incapable of ſpeed, that it can ſcarcely 
| | walk. And ſuch is man, if he is a ſlave 
| to his bodily appetites ; his feet are re- 
4 tarded by the heavineſs of his nature, 
| and he can make no progreſs in any work 
that is good, uſeful, or ingenious. 

The firſt man was inſtructed in Para- 
| diſe from the qualities of brute creatures, 
which God ſummoned before him for his 

obſervation. The firſt writing in the 
world was by pictures and forms of ani- 
F mal life, for the conveying of religious 
* and moral truth to the mind, before al- 
phabetical writing was in uſe. Theſe 
forms or likeneſſes had been abuſed by 
the idolaters of Egypt; ſo God forbad 
the uſe of them, and appointed the al- 
phabetical ſignatures in their ſtead ; which 
ſtill retain ſome. traces of the old animal 
4 forms. 
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forms“. The moral fables of antiquity 


are chiefly founded on the properties and 
manners of brute creatures, which are 
made to converſe and reaſon according 
to the views and tempers of each, and 


ſo to give notice of the ways of different 
ſorts of men. Thus alſo did God inſtruct 
his people in the law of Meſes, by order- 
ing their diet as they were to order their 
converſation. The unclean, and the ra- 
pacious, were prohibited, and, as it were, 
excommunicated ; the uſeful, gentle, and 
obedient were ſelected for food and ſacri- 
fice. The prophets explain things in the 
lame way. Iſaiah deſcribes the conver- 


fion of cruel and ,immoral heathens to 
the goſpel of peace, under the figure of 


*' See ſome very ingenious obſervations on the 
Origin and Progreſs of Alphabetic Writing, by 
the Rev. Mr. Davy, printed for Cadell. 
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a a miraculous reformation amongſt the 


wild beaſts of the earth; when the lion 
| ſhould eat firaw like the ox, the wolf and 
the lamb ſhould feed together, and all the 
| ſavage kinds ſhould put off the nature of 


| evil beaſts, as formerly when they had 


| all lived quietly under the ſame roof in 
: Noah's ark, a figure of the church of 
Chnſt, The New Teſtament carries on 
the ſame mode of inſtruction, and Peter 
is taught in a viſion that a communication 
was to be opened between the Jews and 
the Gentiles, under the figure of a li- 
berty to eat all kinds of unclean beaſts, 
now to be made clean by their reception 
to the purity of the goſpel “. Even the 
ill qualities of the great adverſary of 
mankind are ſet forth for our dread and 
abhorrence, from Genefis to the Revela- 


* Sce Acts x. Compare verſes 14, 15, and 28. 
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tion, under the emblem of the old ſer- 

pent, curſed above every beaſt of the field ; | 
inſinuating, double-tongued, and having 
the poter of death in his bite. We ſee 
him again under the emblem of a roaring | 
lion, going about and ſeeking whom he 
may devour. Thus are all the creatures 
ſerviceable, both good and bad, in giv- 
ing us ideas for the improvement of the 
mind and manners. 

2. We may obſerve next, that induſtry 
and activity are recommended to us by 
the example of the whole animal crea- 
tion. All work, that they may eat; and 
therefore, he, who does not work, is not 
fit to live. All creatures /eek their meat 
from God; it is not provided for any of 
them in an inactive ſtate, but they muſt | 
employ themſelves to find and obtain it. 
Birds of the air are upon the wing from 
morning till evening. Wild creatures 
| F 3 muſt 
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hunt before they can be fed. Some 
partake of that ſentence of labour paſſed 
upon man after the fall, and labour with 
him for their daily food. If it is then 
the appointment of God, that all his 
creatures ſhould be in action, the idle 
man is a monſter in the creation, who 
= muſt pay for his offence either by po- 
ſ verty, ſickneſs, ignorance, or vice ; and 
muſt, in ſome reſpect or other, become 
a nuiſance to ſociety ; on which conſide- 

ration, it is a great evil in government 

to maintain any, or to ſuffer any, for 

want of employment, to live idly. 

3. From the ſtate of beaſts under the 

dominion of man, as God hath wiſely 
eſtabliſhed it, the parallel is very ſtrong 

for the benefit and neceſſity of ven- 

ment amongſt mankind. 

Among brute beaſts we find the two 

claſſes of wild and tame, totally differing 

c in 
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in their manners, and in a ſtate of hoſti- 


all, to feed the gentle and domeſtic, to 
reward the laborious, and to ſecure them 
from the incurſions of the common enemy. 


tector; to the other an avenger, who ought 
not to bear the ſword in vain; forif hedoes, 
he himſelf muſt ſuffer by it as well as the 
beaſts that are committed to his care; the 
enemy being equally at war with both. 
Let us now ſuppoſe this law of ſubor- 
dination and ſubjection to be diffolved : 
let us ſuppoſe the authority of man to be 
withdrawn, and all animals abandoned to 
their natural liberty: what would be the 
conſequence? The ſwine would make 
his part good by his impudence, and 
would root up the fruits of the earth in 
fields or gardens at his pleaſure. Foxes, 
and other vermin, would no longer be 


F 4 thieves, 


lity with each other. Man is over them 


To the one ſoft he is a governor and pro- 
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thieves, becauſe there would be none to 
judge them, and ſo they would take what 
they wanted by natural right. The 
wolves would ſcatter the ſheep and tear 
them to pieces: the dogs having no 
maſter to encourage and direct them, 
would forget their duty, and join the 
enemy: and thus the beſt part of the 
animal creation would become a prey to 
the worſt, The dogs might perchance 
quarrel fometimes with a wolf : but the 
ſheep would be no gainers by that. 

In order to bring things to this ſtate, 
the wolf might perfuade the ſheep, that 
the power of the ſhepherd is an impoſi- 
tion, a baſe encroachment of that tyrant 
and uſurper man ; that all creatures are 
born free and equal; and that they would 
ſee bleſſed times, if they were to aſſert 
their natural rights and become inde- 
pendent, The wolf, that ſhould thus 
argue 
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argue for univerſal liberty, would be a 
wiſe wolf; for he would ſoon be a gainer: 
but the ſheep that ſhould admit the argu- 
ment, and bring up her lambs in the 
doctrine, would be a filly ſheep indeed; 
for ſhe would ſoon be a loſer, chaſed 
out of her paſture, and worried out of 
her life, 


Among men there certainly is the 


fame difference as as among the beaſts. 


There is a ſort of them with hard and 
unfeeling tempers, impudent forcheads, 
idle difpoſitions, voracious appetites, 
and endleſs wants : who will puſh them- 
ſelves into importance, and make their 
party good either by importunity or by 
force. There is another ſort, modeſt, 
ſober, and gentle; fearful of offending, 
and contented with a little. This diffe- 
rence, ſo obyious and indiſputable, is 
totally overlooked by thoſe who plead 

for 
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for univerſal liberty and natural equality : 
for men are no more equal in their na- 
tures than the lamb and the lion's whelp : 
and ſuppoſing liberty to be univerſal, 
the bold, the impudent, the idle, and 
the rapacious, inſtantly make their for- 
tunes out of the peaceable and the pa- 
tient. Therefore theſe can never live 
together in the world, but under the or- 
dinanee of God, who has appointed an 
authority of law and magiſtracy, which 
lays a common reſtraint upon all: whence 
all good men, who mean well and know 
their duty, will pray for thoſe who are 
in authority, that God would direct their 
counſels and ſtrengthen their hands in 
the execution of his laws, for the com- 
mon good: that the fences may not be 
weak, nor the beaſt of prey find friends 
and accomplices within the fold. It is 
of pernicious conſequence to the peace 

of 
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of mankind, that there is a certain wild 
ſpirit of reforming policy, which, whether 
it works with the commanding dir and 

N carb of philoſophy, or with the powers 
of oratory, or the fancies of poetry, can 
never reſt till it has made men wolves to 
one another; for, as things are, this 
muſt be the effect of natural equality 
brought to its proper iſſue. If we would 
Wreaſon like men, let us firſt inform our- 
lves from the regulations and laws 
hich God hath eſtabliſhed in the world: 
Whis will be our beſt philoſophy. When 
bratory takes us off from this ground, 
t is nothing but ſophiſtry ; and poetry, 
hen it miſrepreſents the nature of things, 
s deluſion and madneſs. 

4. But now, fourthly, as the animal 
reation ſets before us the natural in- 
reſts of men in ſociety, it leads us far- 
r on to the attributes and perfections 
of 
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of God; as the ſtream, if we trace it 


upwards, muſt bring us to the fountain. 
The whole world, as an effect, is ſo 


1 conſtituted as to inſtruct us in the nature 


of its cauſe. Thus the effect of motion 
in the world demonſtrates a cauſe which 


| has motion from itſelf, and in which all 


other motion muſt begin. Derivative 


life in living creatures muſt deſcend from 
a life which is original; that is, from a 


Being, who, as the Scripture ſpeaks, 
only hath immortality. 


The faculty of ſight, ſo piercing and 
extenſive in ſome creatures, and ſo ne- 
ceſfary to all, directs us to an all-ſeeing 
Power, from which nothing can be hid. 
He that made the eye mult ſee with per- 
fect ſight, and be the witneſs of our ſe- 
cret thoughts, The appearance of me- 


| chanical art in animals, which is wonder- 
ful and incomprehenſible in ſome Kinds, 


18 
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is a ſpecimen or emanation of that con- 
ſummate art and ſkill which are in the 


Creator himſelf. Natural affection in 


animals toward their young is a proof 
that the Creator, who infuſed it, hath. 


the ſame affection to his own creatures; 
eſpecially to man ; for we are his offspring. 
The workings of natural affection in the 


creature are appealed to, as a ſign or 
pledge of his own tender mercies to us: 


can a woman forget her ſucking child, that 
ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on the ſon of 
ber womb ? Yea, they may forget, yet 
will not J forget thee. Our Saviour in- 


fiſts upon a like example in nature to 


give us an idea of his own tenderneſs to- 


ward his people: how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a 
ben gathereth her chickens under her wings! 


From theſe and other like examples we 
fer with certainty, that whatſoever is 
, good 
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good or excellent in the creature, the 

/ Original of all that goodneſs is in the 
Creator himſelf ; the whole world being 
as 1t were a tranſcript or transfuſion of 
the Divine Mind. 

5. Laſtly, from the conſideration of 
, thoſe wonderful inſtincts which are found 
in living creatures, it ſhould be our ear- 
neſt deſire and our higheſt ambition to 

have God for our teacher. The ſtork, 
the turtle, the crane, and the ſwallow, 
| know their appointed times “, and find 
an unbeaten, inviſible track through the 
air, and over the wide ocean to a diſtant 
climate. The ſpider ſpreads and ſuſ. 

' pends its web by the niceſt rules of art. 

The beaver, the architect of the waters, 
builds an habitation which no human ar- 
chitect could contrive or execute. 'Th: 


©. Jer, viii, 7. 


bird 
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bird weaves a neſt of untractable mate- , 
rials, which it diſpoſes and adjuſts with- | 
out any difficulty. The bee deſigns 
with unerring ſkill what no geometrician | 
could teach, and meaſures its work in 
the dark. As a chemiſt, it has the grand 
ſecret of tranſmutation; extracting the 
ſweeteſt of meat from the moſt poiſon- 
ous of herbs. See how wile all theſe are, 
without the tedious forms of practice and | 
experience! they have no elements to 
learn, but are well read by immediate 
infuſion. From the ſame power, and in 
the ſame compendious manner, did the 
Apoſtles on the day of Pentecoſt attain 
to the knowledge of all languages with- 
out learning them. The working of 
God is to us as unaccountable in the one 
way of teaching as in the other. And 
doth not God ſtill give to man a ſenſe 
and a power ſuperior to reaſon, when he 
appears 
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appears plainly to have given ſuch a 
power to inferior creatures? Will not 
he ſtill teach man, who continueth to 
teach the beaſts of the earth and the 
fowls of heaven? Therefore if any man 
lack wiſdom let him aſk of God, who 
certainly will give to men as liberally as 
to brutes; and they have a promiſe. that 
they ſhall be anſwered if they apply. for 
direction. Where ſhall the ant or the 
bee go, but to the Creator, to learn 
what no reaſon of man can teach them ? 
And whither ſhall man go but to- the 
lame teacher? The knowledge he wants 
is not from himſelf, but from the ſpirit 
of truth, and the word of Revelation; 
and now, by the ſending of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and the publication of the goſpel, 
we fee that fulfilled which was written 
in the prophets, they ſhall be all taught 
off God: the grace of God hath been 


given 
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given to all nations as univerſally as in- 
ſtinct hath been infuſed into all the kinds 
of living creatures: and ſo God is juſt 
and equal in all his works: what we 
have not in the ordinary way of nature, 
we obtain in the extraordinary way of 
grace; which is the better and the 
wiſer way upon all accounts; and he, 
who pretends to have by nature what 
God giveth by grace, is more unpro- 
vided, and in a worſe condition, than 
the beaſts that / periſn. 

6. Upon the whole; the animal 
world ſets before us the moſt evident 
aſſurances of the Divine wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs: and our duty, in reſpect 

to this ſubject, is equally plain from 
what has been ſaid. As the govern- 

ment of all creatures is committed to 
man by the Creator, not obtained by 

chance, it muſt be conſidered as a 2ruft, 
| G which 
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; which we are ſeriouſly and faithfully to 
diſcharge. We think few men are fit 
to be kings, and are ſtrangely apprehen- 
five of deſpotiſm: yet is every man 

an abſolute monarch over theſe poor 
brute ſubjects; often ſhamefully abuſed 
by the wanton, the paſſionate, and the 
hard- hearted! A righteous man, who doeth 
good from a ſenſe of duty, regardeth the 
life of bis beaſt * : he abſtains from all 
cruelty : he rewards the labour of his 
brute ſervants and domeſtics, and de- 
lights to render their lives as eaſy and 
comfortable as he can; knowing that 
he muſt give an account of this as of 
every other truſt. In their natural ca- 
pacity he uſes them for his benefit with 
thankfulneſs to their Maker: in their 
intellectual application, he derives im- 


Prov. xii. 10. 


provement 


* \ 
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provement to his mind from the con- 
templation of their natures. That man 
is a poor animal, not worthy of the 
name of a man, who looks upon beaſts 
as beaſts look upon him, and learns no- 
thing from them; when a wiſe man 
may gather ſo much inſtruction, to 
ſerve him in every relation of life, 
whether natural, ſocial, civil, or reli- 

gious. | 
When we ſee what wiſdom is found 
in the beaſts of the earth and fowls of 
the heaven; how they perform what 
ſurpaſſes the power of reaſon, becauſe. 
God worketh in them; let us apply to 
their teacher, that he may aſſiſt us in all 
the works neceſſary to the ſaving of 
our ſouls: that we may be as wiſe 
for the next world as they are for their 
well-being in this world. Whatſoever 
gifts and talents are neceſſary to them, 
G 2 they 
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they have by nature without aſking; for 
they cannot aſk: what we want, we 
muſt pray for: God having made his 
teaching unto us an obje& of choice, 
and endued us with fpeech for the great 
ends of praying to him and praiſing him. 
\ To Him therefore, who is only wiſe, 


who only hath immortality, the Lord 
and giver of life, who is magnified in 
all his works, even the Father, the Son, 


and the Holy Ghoſt, three perſons and 


one God, be aſcribed all honour, glory, 
power, and dominion, now and. for ever- 
more. Amen, 


SERMON 


SERMON III. 


ON THE | 


EARTH AND ITS MINERALS. 
— 0 — 


GENESIS I. 9, 10. 


And God ſaid, let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered: together unto one 

place, and let the dry land appear: and 
it was ſo. And God called the dry land 
earth, and the gathering together of the 
waters called he ſeas: and God ſaw that 
it was good. 


"True earth is generally conſidered as 
the place of man's habitation, and the 
theatre of thoſe various actions which 
have filled the pages of hiſtory. When 

99 993 we 
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we take the earth in this ſenſe, we find 
it a bad and a troubleſome world, a 
ſcene of error and confuſion, in which 
the exploits of the miſchievous bear away 
the prize from the actions of the virtuous, 
and the moſt wicked of men are cele- 
brated as the benefactors of mankind. 
Here warlike nations have extended 
their borders, and erected kingdoms, 
which appeared in great ſplendour for a 
time, to ſerve the purpoſes of God's 
providence, and then vaniſhed away like 
a fiery meteor of the night. Here have 
buſy men, by fraud and violence, ob- 
tained large poſſeſſions, which ſoon 
changed their owners; and raiſed mag- 
nificent buildings, which are fallen into 
the duſt, Thus do all the works of 
men upon earth paſs away, while the 
earth itſelf, which is the work of God, 
and is innocent of all the evil that is done 

i upon 
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upon it, ſtandeth ſure, and his building 
ſuffereth no decay. 

This is the earth which I would now 
propoſe to your conſideration : the natu- 
ral hiſtory is very different from its 
political; and, I truſt, we ſhall find it 
both an agreeable and an edifying ſub- 

j | 
Writers, who have given us deſcrip- 
tions of the natural world, have divided 
it into three grand departments or king- 
doms, of plants, animals, and minerals. 
Of -plants and animals I have treated in 
two former diſcourſes; and I ſhall pro- 
ceed -now to the conſideration of the 
earth and its minerals; in which we ſhall 
every where ſee the moſt evident proofs 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, and 
by which the truth of his revelation will 
be illuſtrated and confirmed. 
G4 , I ſhall 
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I ſhall enter into no curious theories; 
nor will there be any occaſion for it. 
The great outlines of nature are fitteſt 

for all the purpoſe of chriſtian edification. 
I he plaineſt things, and ſuch as are beſt 
underſtood by every capacity, are gene- 
rally the moſt wonderful, and the moſt 
improving to the mind that meditates 
upon them. Where there is much cu- 
rioſity and difficulty, there is frequently 
leſs profit. 

The words of the text relate the gene- 
ration or birth of what is called tbe Earth ; 
that immenſe body of land and water, 
which human writers call tbe terraqueous 
globe: from which we learn, that, as the 
dry land did not appear till the waters 
were gathered together, the land was 
formed under water. The wiſdom of 
this mode of formation is evident ; al 
though the progres of it muſt be above 


Our 


\ 
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our comprehenſion. For in water all 
the materials of the earth were eaſily 


moved; and by means of water, ſolu- 
tion, ſeparation, aſſociation and ſubſi- 
dence are manifeſtly promoted ; and ac- 
cordingly, by thoſe who dig into the 


a ſediment, which had once floated in 
water, and afterwards ſettled out of it. 
And if the ftrata of the earth in moun- 
tains are not now parallel to the horizon, 
but often very oblique, and ſometimes 
nearly perpendicular, yet the conſtruc- 
tion of ſuch maſſes ſhews that they had 
ſettled in a regular form, and were 
brought by ſome force afterwards to 
their preſent ſituation. 


As the earth appears to _ been 
formed under the waters, it is as mani- 


feſt, to every attentive obſerver, that 


earth, its ſolid materials are found to be 
duly ſorted, and have the appearance of 


the 
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90 On the Earth and its Minerals. 
the waters did once retire from the whole 
ſurface of the earth. When we compare 
ſmall things with great, we find, that as 
the land and the channels of rivers are 
worn into precipices, pits, and winding 
furrows, by the departure of eccafional 
inundations, ſo the ſurface of the earth, 
upon a ſcale proportionably larger, doth / 
every where preſent to the ſight the ef- 
feet of deſcending waters. From the 
tops of the higheſt mountains, it is fur- 
rowed with channels; which, meeting 
others in their deſcent, grow wider and 
deeper, and wind-about, as water doth in 
its progreſs, till they fall into the bed of 
ſome river, or lead us down to the ſea, 
into which they retired when they ſub- 
ſided from the land. 
From this retiring of the waters, we de- 
rive the inequality of the earth's ſurface: 
and to that inequality we owe the gene- 

| ration 
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ration of ſprings and rivers, the feeding of 
metallic ores and minerals in the fiflures 
of the earth, and the regular draining off 
of waters, with an uninterrupted courſe, 
toward the ſea. And to the great water- 


courſes of the earth we owe moſt of thoſe 


proſpects which delight the eye. The 
waters, winch once covered the earth, 
having forced their way down to the ſea, 
left a way open for other waters ever 
after, over the whole face of the earth. 
Let the ſtream ſtart from the higher 
grounds, and it will no where be de- 
tained till it falls into the ocean; which 
is a wonderful proviſion of divine provi- 


dence, though not commonly attended 


to; and how it could have been brought 
to paſs by any other mode of formation 
but that related in the Scripture, doth 
not appear. The elegant ſerpentine diſ- 


poſition of vallies, occaſioned by the de- 
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ſcent of water, conſtitutes the chief 
beauty of our proſpects. Where the 
ſoil is ſoft and moveable, theſe cavities 
are eaſy and gradual, and the bottoms 
are rich with the vegetable matter which 
has been waſhed off from the higher 
grounds. But in lands of an harder tex- 
ture, rocks are undermined and over- / 
thrown ; frightful precipices are formed 
by their fractures; and the vallies are 
rough with ſtones and rubbiſh. Yet we 
are no loſers : for here the lines of nature 
.are bolder. Where the face of a coun- 
try is abrupt and irregular, it becomes 
ſublime and magnificent; as a building 
in ruins makes a better picture, and is a 
fitter ſubje& for a painter than where it 
has a flat and regular face. A new 
building, which is the production of 
human art, hath a littleneſs about it, from 
the uniformity of its lines; but when time 
| - . 
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and the elements have done their work 
upon it, it approaches. nearer to the 
grandeur of nature. 

The ſea, conſidered in itſelſ, with the 
periodical motion of its tides and its oc- 
caſional commotions by winds and ſtorms, , 
gives us a ſtupendous idea of the power 
and greatneſs of God, who 'hath this. 
raging element ſo much under his com- 
mand, that he 1s repreſented to us as. 
holding the ſeas and the waters of the 
world in the bollow of his hand. Nor is. 
his goodneſs leſs evident than his power: 
for the agitation of the ſea, by the daily 
reciprocations of the tides, contributes . 
to the purity and wholeſomeneſs of the 
air; the labour of man is aſſiſted by the 
advance and retreat ef the waters through 
tracts of inland country. The ſea, which 
ſeems to divide the inhabitants of the 
world from cach other, keeps up an in- 


tercourſe 
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tercourſe more effectually between the 
moſt diſtant parts of the globe. Man. 
kind are likewiſe abundantly. fed by the 
waters of the ſea; wherein the creatures 
of God multiply in a much greater pro- 
portion, than by land, and are all main- 
tained without the coſt or attendance 
of man: they are a ſingular flock, 
which have no ſhepherd but the Creator 
himſelf, who conducts them, at different 
ſeaſons, in unmeaſurable ſhoals, to ſupply 
the world with nouriſhment. 
From this haſty ſurvey of the earth, 
we cannot but be ſtruck with the many 
ends which are anſwered by the genera- 
tion of the earth from the waters of the 
ſea, although we have conſidered but a 
part of them, 
When we examine the ſubſtance or 
matter of the earth, we find all things 
uſeful, all adminiſtering in various ways 
| to 
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to our ſypport and convenience. Even 
the very dirt we tread upon is a compoſt 
of rich principles, which ſupply the ne- 
ceſſary nouriſhment to plants: and when. 
particles from an offenſive putrid maſs 
of earthy matter are diffuſed through the 
frame of a vegetable, they put on an ap- f 
pearance of beauty, which is dazzling to Þ 
the eyes, and emit a fragrance, which is 
raviſhing to the ſenſe, If ſuch a thing 
had not yet been, and we were told that 
it would be, mortals affecting wiſdom 
would have ſignified their doubts ; as 
when it was. queſtioned what the riſing - i 
from. the dead ſhould mean. 1 0 
Below the ſurface of the earth, we - Mit 
find the various ſorts of flones; the ores. i 
of metals and minerals; and the ſtones. 1 
which are called precious, from their 
beauty and rarity, The common uſes of 
Rone in building, and the ſeveral de ere 
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1 of them from the eoarſeſt rock to the 
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fineſt marble, are well keown : but till 
the ſituation of ſtone, as it lies in the 
earth, with the property of that ſtone 
which is moſt ordinary, are worthy of 
particular conſideration. Beds of ſtone, 
as they lie in the quarry, are parted here 
and there with perpendicular cracks, by 
means of which the largeſt maſſes become 
acceſſible, and ſubject to ſuch forces 28 
will ſeparate and raiſe them up: and un- 
Teſs the beds of ſtone had been thus natu- 
rally parted, all the art of man would 
have been inſufficient to extract ſtones 
from the earth, for the common uſes of 
fe. Some are of ſuch a grain that they 
will ſplit like wood, and may be 
' ſhivered, even without a tool, into thin 
plates, by the force of the weather. But 
wonderful above all is the property of 
the limeſtone; which, when its native 
| moiſture 
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moiſture is totally expelled by fire, im- 
bibes water with ſuch force that it falls 
into an impalpable powder, and forms a 
cement by which ſeparate ſtones are in- 
diſſolubly joined into one body: and it 
holds them together more firmly at the 
end of a thouſand years than it did at 
firſt. This is a diſcovery of ſuch im- 
portance in the art of building, that it is 
probably as ancient as the art itſelf. 
The uſe of ſtone and mortar is ſpoken of 
as known before the building of Babel : 
and how it could be found out, doth not 


appear; becauſe, I think, there is no 


operation in the common courſe of nature 
which could lead to it. 

It would anſwer no purpoſe here to re- 
count the various ſorts of opaque ftones ; 
ſome curious for their beauty, others ex- 
cellent for their uſe. The flint enables 
us to produce fire, of which no creature 

H but 
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but man hath the uſe and management, 
The fierceſt of wild beaſts fly from the 
ſight with terror; and dread that fire 
which is kindled by man, as man himſelf 
dreads the fire of lightning which is ſent 
from heaven. 

In regard to the common ſtones of the 
earth, there is a certain fact which muſt 
- excite the curioſity of thoſe who attend 
to it. Of the pebble kinds, the greater 
part are formed out of fragments of ſtone, 
ſpar, and marble rounded by trituration 
in water; of which kind millions are agi- 
tated to and fro, and worn by the motion 
of the tides upon the ſhores of the ſea. 
The inland parts of the earth, to the 
greateſt depths, contain theſe pebbles; 
which, being the production of the fea, 
could never have been formed where 
they are found, and muſt, therefore, 
have been originally lodged by water in 

| places 
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places which are now remote from the 
fea, The ſame may be ſaid of an im- 
menſe quantity of ſand, which, though 
it is now lying in dry beds of earth, 
has the certain marks of trituration by 
water. 

Metals and minerals,, which are the 
more valuable productions of the earth, 
are, in form and appearance, but ano- 
ther kind of ſtones; under which name 
they are mentioned in the book of Deu- 
teronomy ; where Moſes commends the 
promiſed land to the people, as a land 
whoſe ftones are iron, and out of wheſe 
bills they might dig braſs; not in the 
form of braſs, but of ſtones, out of which 
braſs might be extracted, and com- 
pounded by the labour of man, and the 
rules of art. All the treaſures of the 
earth are found in an imperfect ſtate, 
which calls for the arts of chemiſtry, and. 


/ 


H. 2 makes. 
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makes work for the fires of the re finer; 
but, when due pains have been beftowed 
upon them, then we diſcover what a pure 
and ſplendid nature is given to them by 
the Creator, Who would think that 
burniſhed gold, and poliſhed ſteel, ſhould 
have been in an obſcure ſtate, like the 
| ſtones of the earth? The mind of man 
improved by education is juſt as different 
from the ſame mind in the ſtate of na- 
ture. | 
Such 1s the richneſs and brightneſs of 
the ſeveral kinds of metals, that it hath 
been the cuſtom with men, from time 
immemorial, to give to the metals of 
the carth the ſame names as to the lights 
of heaven, according to their colour and 
their dignity. Gold is allied to the ſun, 
from its yellow colour, and its ſplendor; 
filver to the moon, from its whiteneſs, 
and as being next in dignity to the ſun. 
Mercury 
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Mercury or quickſilver takes its name 
from the planet neareſt to the ſun; 


copper from the planet next in order: 
iron, tin, and lead, were given to the 


remaining planets more remote from 
the ſun. 


The natural hiſtory of the metals ſeems 
to have had a conſiderable ſhare in the 


mythological myſteries of heatheniſm, * 


® Copper had its name from the iſland of Cyprus, 
where the uſe of braſs was ſaid to have been firſt 
invented; (In Cypro, ubi prima fuit zris inven» 
tio. Plin. Lib. 34, cap 2.) and hence we may 
account for the myſtical dedication of that iſland 
to Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs, (Diva potens Cy» 
pri. Hor.) who agrees in name with a plane? in 
the heavens, and with the ore of Copper in the 
earth. On this plan, it is very probable that the 
fable of Jupiter's barial in the iſland of Crete might, 
at the bottom, be nothing more but a mythological 
mode of ſignifying to thoſe who were in the ſectet, 
that tin was found under ground in that iſland. 
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But leaving theſe fanciful doctrines of 
men, who gave the honour of God's 
works to their idols, we may go on 
from the metals to the gems, which 
are of an higher order, and a more 
refined nature, Here the glory of 
the terreſtrial approaches very near to 
the glory of the celeſtial bodies ; eſpe- 
cially in the diamond, the prince of 
precious ſtones; which vies in purity 
and brightneſs with the matter of the 
heavens; and appears like embodied 
light; inſomuch that, if the fluid of light 
could be fixed into an ice, as the fluid of 
water 1s, we may 1magine that ſomething 
hke the diamond would be produced. 
It is remarkable, that the brighteſt mat- 
ter of the earth is united with the richeſt, 
for the formation of a precious ſtone ; 
the various ſorts which receive their co- 


lour from ſome metal; as the ruby from 
gold; 
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gold; the emerald from copper; whence 
emeralds were commonly found in the 
copper mines of Cyprus. When the 
metals are united to a chryſtalline, or 
pellucid baſis, they form a gem: but, if 


to an opaque earthy matter, they form 


the high-coloured earths of the painters, 
which all derive their beauty from ſome 
metallic mixture. It is further remarka- 
ble, that the chryſtalline matter and the 
metal which gives it colour are united in 
nature by the mediation of water: 
whereas, if we attempt to unite them by 
art, in the artificial gems, we are obliged 
to have recourſe to the violence of fire, 
to diffuſe the colouring parts through 
the cryſtal. This, and ſome other like 
"inſtances of the difference between the 


chemiſtry of art and the chemiſtry of 


E Theophraſtus, 
H 4 nature, 
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nature, ſhould make us cautious of pro- 
nouncing too haſtily concerning ſubter- 
raneous productions; leſt we take that 
for the effect of fire, which was, in rea- 
lity, the effect of water. 

Inſtead of naming the ſeveral minerals 
which are dug out of the earth, I ſhall ra- 
ther direct your attention to two which are 
of more conſequence than the reſt : theſe 
are /alt and ſulphur, Salt preſerves from 
putrefaction; and, being ſoluble in water, 
it keeps the ſea ſweet and wholeſome. 
Where the heats are greater, the ſea has 
more ſalt; becauſe there is more danger of 
putrefaction; which teaches us, that the ſea 
was not ſalted by accident but by deſign. * 
As the doarine of truth in the Goſpel 

ſaves 


® The late Dr. Halley, ſuppoſing that the fea 
grew ſalt by accident, in tract of time, from the 
waters Waſhing away ſome ſalt from the land, 
propoſed 
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ſaves the world from moral corruption, 
ſo doth ſalt preſerve it from natural cor- 
ruption; whence the one is uſed as a 
figure of the other. Te are the ſalt of 
the earth, ſaid Chnſt to his preachers: 
without you the world would be as 
putrid as fleſh is found to be without the 
uſe of ſalt. ; 

The other mineral ſubſtance is ſulphur; 
of univerſal effect, as the cement of na- 
ture for aniting the parts of metals into 
maſſes, or mineralizing them, and giving 
them many of their properties. It is 
alſo the grand combuſtible of the world; 
which, as it deſcended from the heavens 
in rain for the deſtruction of Sodom, ſo 
is now the chief cauſe of thoſe dreadful 


propoſed a new method for finding the a ge of the 
world from the ſaltneſs of the ſea. See PH. Di/z. 


where ſome farther obſervations are made on this 
ſubject. 


9 com- 
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commotions which happen in the earth, 
When iron and ſulphur and water meet 
together, a fermentation enſues, which, 
if ſtrong enough, breaks out into actual 
fire and flame. It hath pleaſed God, 
for wiſe ends, to lodge theſe different 
principles near to each other, in many 
-places, that their mixture may preſent 
to our ſight one of the moſt tremendous 
appearances in nature. When the ſun 
ſhines upon the calmneſs of the ocean, 
we underſtand that God 1s benevolent as 
well as great; and, when the volcano 
rages, we are to learn that he is juſt and 
terrible in his wrath and vengeance. 
When the law was given on mount Sinai, 
the whole mount trembled, and burned 
with fire, and there were thunders and 
lightnings and a thick cloud upon it. 
Here were all the appearances of a vol- 
cano; and, as this manifeſtation of God 
1 at 
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at Sinai was intended to fill the hearts of 
the people with the fear of God, by 
ſhewing them how terrible he is in his 
judgment againſt thoſe who break his 
law; ſo every burning mountain, at this 
day in the world, ſhould inſpire the ſame 
religious fear;. and, I beheve, generally 
does, to thoſe who are ſpectators of it; 
declaring to the world, that God 1s the 
avenger of fin; and that the fires of na- 
ture, which are now but partial, and 
under the reſtraint of mercy and for- 
| bearance, ſhall at length break out to 
the burning of the earth and of all things 
therein. When the flood came upon 
the world, the fountains of the great 
deep were opened; the waters of the air 
were added to the waters of the earth, 
and all united their forces to execute the 
divine ſentence: ſo at the laſt viſitation 
of this world, all the fountains of fire 


ſhall 
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ſhall be opened: the burning mountains 
of the earth ſhall ſend forth all their 
hidden ſtores, while new ones ſhall be 
opened in all places: and the fires of 
the ſky ſhall co-operate with the fires of 
the earth. Modern diſcoveries have 
taught us, that the ſea, the earth, the 
air, the clouds, are replete with a ſubtile 
and penetrating matter, which, while at 
reſt, gives us no diſturbance; but, when 
excited to action, turns into a conſuming 
fire, which no ſubſtance can exclude, no 
force can reſiſt: ſo that the elements, 
which are to melt with fervent heat, 
-want no accidental matter to inflame 
them : ſince all things may be burnt up 
by that matter which now reſides within 
-them, and 1s only waiting for the word 
from its Creator. 

All the phænomena of nature ſpeak 
Tome religious truth to thoſe who have 
Ears 
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ears to hear their voice, When we ſay 
this, we do not deny that volcanos may 
have a natural uſe in purging the earth 
and giving vent to combuſtible prin- 
ciples, which, if wholly confined, might 
ſhake and ſhatter the earth to pieces be- 
fore the time.. Theſe things are very 
conſiſtent, becauſe the wiſdom of God 
works for many different ends by the 
ſame means. 

A review of the earth and its contents, 
however ſhort and imperfect, muſt in- 
ſpire us with an awful ſenſe of the divine 
power and wiſdom. But we are not to 
ſtop there: the natural hiſtory of the 
earth bears an unanſwerable teſtimony to 
the truth of revelation; and we ſhould 
never fail to apply it to that purpoſe, 
when an opportunity offers. The Scrip-- 
ture, which tells us that this earth, on 
which we live, is now under ſentence to 


be. 
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be deſtroyed by fire, doth alſo teach us, 
that it hath been once deſtroyed already 
by water: of which deſtruction the earth 
{till bears ſuch evident marks, that the 
belief of it is as obvious to every ob- 
ſerver of nature, as it is neceſſary to a 
' Chriſtian. From the ſurface of the earth 
we underſtand, that the whole was once 
under water; which deſcended, with an 
accelerated velocity, from the land to the 
ſeas, toward which all the furrows of the 
earth are directed, and in which they 
terminate. Then, if we ſearch under 
the earth, we find, that as man is not in 
the ſtate in which God firſt made him, 
but fallen into diſorder and ſinfulneſs; ſo 
the earth has undergone ſome natural 
revolution, which, in part, diſſolved its 
ſubſtance, and lodged within it ſuch bo- 
dies as muſt have been the remains of a 
former earth, becauſe they could not 

poſſibly 
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poſſibly be the productions of the pre- 
ſent. Bones of animals, ſhells of fiſhes, 
fruits of trees, are' found buried at all 
depths, and even in the midſt ef the 
hardeſt ſtone and marble. Whence we 
are to argue; 1. That theſe bodies were 
tranſported and depoſited by a flood of 
waters; becauſe moſt of them belonged 
to the ſea. 2. That the matter of the 
earth muſt have been in a ſtate of ſolu- 
tion when this happened; becauſe it 
could not otherwiſe have incloſed ſea 
ſhells, and filled up their cavities through 
the ſmalleſt apertures. 3. That the 
flood was general, or common to the 
whole world; becauſe theſe monuments 
of it are found in all countries of the 
earth; on the higheſt mountain, and in. 

tracts moſt remote from the ſca. 
To account for a diſorderly ſituation 
of things, out of their ſeveral places, 
under 
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under ground, we muſt apply to water 
or to fire; which two are the. cauſes of 
all the changes in this globe. We can- 
not apply to ſubterraneous fire, becauſe 
here is an effe& which is univerſal, and 
fubterraneous fire is a cauſe but partial 
and occaſional; the marks of which, 
when compared with thoſe of water, are 
but of ſmall extent. * Beſides, fire 
would have deſtroyed bodies which water 
preſerved; fuch as the tendereſt ſhells, 
the ſkins of ſcaly fiſh, the fruits and 
leaves of vegetables. All theſe would 
bear drowning and burying, but could 
never ſurvive the devaſtations of fire. 
How could fire tranſport the productions 


The effects of fire, compared with thoſe of 
water, may perhaps be nearly in the ſame pro- 
portion, as the forge of the ſmith, with its flags 
and cinders, when compared with the lands of 
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of all climates into -one place? But if 
they floated on water, ſubject to winds, 
tides, and-currents, fuch a thing might 
eaſily be: accordingly, we find the fruits 
of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; bones, 
teeth, and ſhells from fiſh of different 
ſeas; the elephant of Africa, the tortoiſe 
of America, all near to one another in 
the ſame ſpot, * as if laid up for a teſti- 
mony to the truth of the Holy Scripture, 
which alone gives us a faithful account of 
this great revolution in nature. When 
we are informed, that the earth we now 
inhabit is the burying-place of a former 
earth, it is as reaſonable that we ſhould 
dig up the remains and ruins of it, as 
that we ſhould find the bones and coffins 
of former generations in the earth of a 
church- yard. 


* What is here aid i verified in the iſland of 
Sheepy in Kent. | 


* Our 
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Our ſubje& will become more edify- 
ing, if we examine what uſe hath been 
made of ſome parts of it in the Scrip- 
ture. | : 

1. Thus, for example, every man is 
to conſider himſelf as clay in the hands 
of a potter, and to ſubmit himſelf, with 
reſignation, to the appointment of God, 
who gives to all men their proper ſtations 
and ufes in life, as the-potter forms ſome 
veſſels to mean, and fome to honourable, 
offices; and it is as vain for any man to 
quarrel with the ordination of heaven, 
and throw himſelf out of that ſphere of 
life in which God hath placed him, as 
for the clay to murmur againſt the deſign 
of the potter. There is an ancient fable 
of Eaſtern original, (for the ſon of Sirach 
hath it“) which relates the folly of the 


+ Eccluf. xiii. 3. | 
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veſſel of earth in joining itſelf to the 
company of the veſſel of braſs; in con- 
ſequence of which it was broken to 
pieces. 

2. The treaſures of the earth are 
buried within it; ſo that they cannot be 
diſcovered and brought forth without the 
labour of man: yet they are not placed 
ſo deep, as to render our labour ineffec- 
tual. Thus hath God ordained in every 
other caſe : nothing, but what is worth 


leſs, is to be found by the indolent upon 


the ſurface of life : every thing valuable 
muſt be obtained by labour; all wiſdom, 
all ſcience, all art and experience, are 
hidden at a proper depth, for the exer- 


cife of the wiſe; and they, who do not 


ſpare their labour, ſhall not be diſap- 
pointed in their ſearch. The treaſures 
of wiſdom, in the word of God, do not 
he upon the furface of the- letter, for 

42 every 
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every. ſuperficial reader to obſerve them: 
therefore, where it is ſaid, Search the 
Scriptures, the word implies that labo- 
rious kind' of ſearching, by which the 
treaſures of the mine are diſcovered un- 
der ground. e 


3. The properties of metals are very 
conſiderable, and would afford us much 
inſtruction, if the limits of this diſcourſe 
would admit of it. As gold ſtands the 
teſt of fire, ſuch is the conſtancy of true 
piety, which grows brighter and purer 
with every trial. And, as gold cannot 
be pure without being refined in the fur- 
nace, ſo cannot any man be fit for God's 
acceptance, till he hath firſt endured 
 Zemptation. The father of the faithful 
was put to the fiery trial of offering up 
his own ſon for a ſacrifice, that he might 
be an example to all his children: to 
whom this warning is given by the ſon 
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of Sirach, My ſon, if thou come to ſerve 
the Lord, prepare thy ſoul for temptation— 
for gold is tried in the fire, and accepta- 
ble men in the furnace of adverſity. * 1 
ſuppoſe this rule to be ſo certain, that 
human life never did, nor ever will, ad- 
mit an inſtance to the contrary. 

4. In the viſion of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, the four great monar- 
chies of the world are ſignified by the 
four principal metals, gold, ſilver, braſs, 
and iron. The Aſſyrian monarchy has 
the pre- eminence, as well in dignity as 
in order of time, and is compared to 
gold. Thou, ſaid the prophet Daniel to 
Nebuchadnezzar, art this bead of pold : 
from which interpretation, his image of 
gold ſeems to have been preſumptuouſly 
derived; the proud king, not content 


* Eccluſ. ii. 25. 
13 with 
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with being the head, aſſumed to 
himſelf the whole body of worldly em- 
8 

As ſilver, braſs, and iron, have leſs 
value than gold, the monarchies of Per- 
ſia, Greece, and Rome, which ſucceeded, 
muſt have had leſs ſplendor and dignity 
than the Aſſyrian; and the Roman muſt 
have been the baſeſt of all, if the Scrip- 
ture is juſt in its compariſon. If we 
were to enter into the queſtion, how 
kingdoms are debaſed, we might obtain 
ſome light from the caſe of the Roman 
empire, as it is ſtated in this prophecy. 
This empire them though ſtrong as iron 
in war, was of a baſer nature than thoſe 
which preceded, becauſe it was unnatu- 
rally compounded of miry clay mixed 
with its. iron; which two would never 
zncorporate, It was compounded of 
military power and popular authority ; to 
2 3 | unite 
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unite which, all attempts were unſucceſs- 
ful; and, conſequently, with all that 
hardneſs of iron; with which it bruiſed 
and broke in pieces other nations, there 
was a conſtitutional weakneſs; by rea- 
ſon of which, it was vexed and broken 
at home, with eternal balancings and 
diviſions: and, when it had conquered 
the world, it became its own execu- 
tioner. The words of this prophecy 
are very remarkable, when applied to: 
the charafter and conſtitution of the Ro- 
man ſtate. It was partly ſtroug as iron 
in military force, and partly broken, 
from this unnatural mixture in the ma- 
terials of its government. By the 
mingling of iron with miry clay, as it 
is interpreted for us by the prophet, it 
was ſignified, that they of this kingdom 


ſhould mingle themſelves with the ſeed of 


men, and not cleave to one another, even 
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os iron is not mixed with day. Imperial 
power, in the Scripture, is a divine in- 
ſtitution, of heavenly original; and to 


ſuppoſe it an human thing, and derive 


it from the power of the people, as the 
Romans did, is to mingle it with the 
ſeed of men, and debaſe the nature of 
It ; of which the certain conſequence is 
diſunion and weakneſs : for no ſtate can 
be ſtrong in itſelf, which is founded on. 
principles ſubyerſive of God's authority. 
Under the Aſſyrian monarchy. and the 
Perſian, and the kingdoms of Greece, 
in the age of Homer, there was no 
queſtion concerning the origin of power; 
it aroſe afterwards amongſt the Greeks; 


and the popular ſcheme attained its 


higheſt degree of abſurdity under the 
Romans, Would to God it had never 


found its way amongſt Chriſtians ; where 


it bas done infinite miſchief, and will 
probably 
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probably continue ſo to do, till it has 
undermined the peace of all mankind, 


and unhinged the whole political 
world! Majeſty, when it is in kings, 


is where God hath placed it: honour is 
then in the fountain of honour; but the 

majeſty of the people, which the enthuſi- 
aſtic vanity of the Romans hath ſo 
magnified, and in which they have been 


followed, for ſelfiſh ends, by libertines. 


and deiſtical philoſophers, is contrary 
to all the ideas of revelation, and is 
inconſiſtent with common. ſenſe.. A 
people may ſeem to themſelves to riſe 
| kigher, as the power of government: ſinks 
lower; but it is all a deception; for 
nothing can be more evident than that 
nations are debaſed, in the eſtimation 
of the world, by the doctrines of 
anarchy. For which of the two is the 
moſt reſpectable; the houſe wherein 

| there 
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there is a proper reſpe& kept up; or 
that wherein there is none ? The family 
of the nobleman, whoſe domeſtics are 
under his authority, preſerves an ap- 
pearance of greatneſs and elegance: 
but the publick houſe, where the peo- 
ple who fill it are upon a level with. 
the houſeholder, is a ſcene of vulgarity 
and diſorder, 

5s. And now, what ſhould be the 
end of all our reſearches into Nature 
and Scripture, but to delight in giving 
God the henour that is due to him ? 
For his pleaſure all things were made ; 
and he will be pleaſed with men when 
they glorify him in his works. We 
ſhould therefore call upon all nature 
to join with us in a Pſalm of praiſe 
and thankſgiving, aſter the example of 
the royal prophet: Praiſe the Lord, 
ge mountains and all bills, fruitful trees 
; | and 
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and all cedars, beaſts and all cattle 
Let the heavens rejoice. and let the earth 
be glad; for the name of the Lord is 
excellent, and his praiſe is above heaven: 
and earth. 


To Him therefore, Sc. 
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THE wiſdom of God in the natural 
creation, is a proper ſubject of the lec- 
ture delivered in this place upon this 
occaſion * : but as the knowledge of the 
Scriptures is not excluded, I may be 
permitted to bring them both together 


This Sermon was preached at Sr. Leonard 's, 
"Shoreditch, on Tueſday, in Whitſun Week, 1787. 
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into one diſcourſe : for they illuſtrate 
one another in a wonderful manner: and 
he who can underſtand God as the foun- 
tain of truth; and the Saviour of men, 
in the holy Scripture, will be better diſ- 
poſed to underſtand and adore him as 
the fountain of power and * in 


the natural creation. 


To thoſe who ſearch for it, and have 
pleaſure in receiving it, there 1s a ſtriking 


alliance between the œconomy of Nature, 


and the principles of divine Revelation; 
and unleſs we ſtudy both together, we 
ſhall be liable to miſtake things now, as 
the unbelieving Sadducees did, in their 
vain reaſonings with our bleſſed Saviour. 
They . erred, nat knowing the Scriptures, 
ner the power of God: they neither 
underſtood them ſeparately, nor knew 
how to compare them together. - 


Men 
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Men eminently learned, and worthy 
of all commendation, have excelled in 
demonſtrating the wiſdom of God from 
the works of Nature; but in this one 
reſpect they ſeem to have been deficient; 
in that they have but rarely turned their 
arguments to the particular advantage of 
the Chriſtian Revelation, by bringing 
the volume of Nature in aid to the vo- 
lume of the Scripture; as the times now 
call upon us to do: for we have been 
threatened, in very indecent and inſo- 
lent language of late years, with the ſu- 
perior reaſonings and forces of natural 
philoſophy ; as if our late reſearches into 
Nature had put ſome new weapons into 
the hands of Infidelity, which the friends 
of the Chriſtian Religion will be unable 
to ſtand againſt, One writer, in par- 
ticular, who is the moſt extravagant in 
Jus philoſophical flights, ſeems to have 
perſuaded 
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perſuaded himſelf, and would perſuade 
us, that little more is required to over- 
throw the whole faith and ceconomy of 
the Church of England, than a philoſo- 

phical apparatus; and that every prelate 
and prieſt amongſt us hath reaſon to 
tremble at the ſight. This is not the 
voice of piety or learning, but of vapour- 
ing vanity and deluſion. Neither a 
Bacon, nor a Boyle, nor a Newton would 
ever have deſcended to ſuch language, 
ſo contrary to their good manners and 
religious ſentiments: the firſt of whom 

hath wiſely obſerved, that the works of 
God miniſter a ſingular help and preſer- 
vative againſt unbelief and error: our 
Saviour, as he faith, having laid before 
us two books or volumes to ſtudy; firſt 

the Scriptures, revealing the will of 
God, and then the creatures, expreſſing 

his power; whereof the latter is a-key 
| _ 
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wnto the former. Such was the piety 
and penetration of this great man, 

However, let us not take it amiſs, that, 
at certain times, we are rudely attacked 
and inſulted. Chriſtians, under the 
temptations of eaſe and ſecurity, would 
forget themſelves, and go to ſleep: they 
are therefore obliged to their adverſaries 
for diſturbing them, that they may 
awake, like Samſon, and diſcover their 
own ſtrength. So little reaſon have we 
in fact to be terrified with the threaten- 
ings of our adverſaries, that we invite 
them to enter with us upon a compariſon 
between the word and the works of 
God. For it will be found true, as 1 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the inviſible 

things of God, that is, the things con- 
cerning his Being and his Power, and 


* Sec Baton's Adv. of Learning, B. 1. 
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the ceconomy of his ſpiritual kingdom, 
which are the objects of our faith, 
are clearly ſeen from the creation of the 
world, and underſtood by the things that 
are made. Re 
Having much matter to propoſe, I 
muſt not indulge myſelf in the uſe of 
any ſuperfluous words. A plain and un- 
adorned diſcourſe will be accepted rather 
for the meaning than the form: and as! 
am about to conſider the works of God 
in a new capacity, I muſt beſpeak your 
attention, not without a degree of your 
candour alſo, to excuſe an adventrous 
excurſion into an unfrequented path of 
divinity. f 
Let us enquire then, how the religious 
ſtate of man, and the ſpiritual kingdom 
of God, as the ſcriptures have made 
them known to us; that is, how Chriſ- 
tianity, as a ſcheme of doctrine, agrees 
| with 
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with the works of God, and the ceco- 
nomy of Nature? In conſequence of 
which it will be found, that the Chriſtian 
Religion hath the atteſtation of natural 
philoſophy; and that every other religion 
hath it not. 

Our Bible teaches us theſe great prin- 
ciples or doctrines: that man is now in 
a fallen ſtate of forfeiture under Sin and 
Death, and ſuffering the penalties of diſ- 
, obedience : that, as a religious being, he 
is the ſcholar of heaven, and muſt be 


taught of God; that the Almighty Fa- 


ther of men and angels gives him life 
and ſalvation by his Word and Spirit; in 
other words, by Chriſt and the Holy 
Ghoſt: that there is danger to us from 
the malignity and power of evil ſpirits : 
that a curſe hath been inflicted upon the 
earth by a flood of water: that there 
is no remiſſion of ſin without ſhedding 
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of blood; and that a divine life is ſup- 
ported in us by partaking of the death 
of Chriſt in the Paſchal or Sacramenta} 
Feaſt of the Lord's table; that there is a 
reſtoration to life after death by a re- 
ſurrection of the body; and laſtly, that 
the world which we inhabit ſhall be de- 
ſtroyed by fire. 

Theſe are the principles, at leaſt the 
chief of them, which are peculiar to the 
ſcriptures. He that believes them is a 
Chriſtian: and if the works and ways of 
nature have a correſpondence with theſe 
principles, and with no other, then ought 
every natural philoſopher to be a Chril- 
tian believer. 

: I. Let'us proceed then to examine 
how the caſe ſtands. The unbelieving 
philoſopher ſuppoſes man to be in the 
ſame ſtate of perfection now, as when 
he came from the * of his Creator. 
* 


— 


But the infirmities of his mind, with the 
diſeaſes and death of his body, proclaim 
the contrary. When the death of man 
is from the hand of man, according 
to the laws of juſtice, it is an execution: 
and it is the ſame in its nature, when in- 
flicted upon all men by the hands of a 
juſt God. The moral hiſtory of man 
informs us, that he offended God by 
eating in fin, His natural hiſtory ſhe ws 
us, that, in conſequence of it, he now 
eats in labour and ſorrow. The world 
is full of toil and trouble: and for what 
end, but that man may earn his daily 
bread? The hands of the huſbandman 
are hardened, and his back is bowed 
down with the cultivation of the earth. 
Thorns and thiſtles prevail againſt him, 
and multiply his labour. While fome 
are toiling upon the earth,. others are 
doomed to work underneath it. Some 
2; K 3 are 
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are exerciſed and waſted with works 
of heat: ſome for a livelihood are ex- 
poſed to the ſtorms and perils of the ſea: 
and they who are called to the dangers 
of war, ſupport their lives at the hazard 
of loſing them. _ 

The woman, who was firſt in the 
tranſgreſſion, is diſtinguiſhed by ſorrows 
peculiar to her ſex: and if ſome are ex- 

. empt, they are exceptions which confirm 
the general law.; and ſhew, that the 
penalty doth not follow by any neceſſty 
of Nature, but is inflicted. | 

Many are the unavoidable ſorrows of 
life : but if we conſider how many more 
are brought upon man by himfelf, it is 

plain his mind is not right: for if he had 
his fight and his ſenſes, he would fee 
better and avoid them. 
Buppoſe human nature to be perfect; 
what is the conſequence? We not only 
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contradict our own daily experience; 


by denying the exiſtence of thoſe evils, 
for which only it is provided. The whole 


for the conſequences of the fall, From 
the accommodation of its graces, gifts, 
and ſacraments to the wants of our na- 
ture, we have a demonſtration that our 
minds are in a diſtempered and ſinful 
ſtate: as the drugs and inſtruments in 
the ſhop of the ſurgeon are ſo many ar- 
guments that our bodies are frail and 
mortal. 
II. The ſcriptures declare farther, that 
man, thus born in ſin and ſorrow, would 
grow up in darkneſs and ignorance, as 
to all heavenly things, unleſs he were 
taught of God : whoſe word is therefore 
ſaid to be a light. The caſe is the ſame 
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but we ſuperſede the uſe of Chriſtianity, 


in nature. For how doth man receive - 


ſyſtem of it is offered to us as a cure. 
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the knowledge of all diſtant objects? 
not by a light within himſelf, but by a 
light which comes to him from heaven, 
and brings to his ſight a ſenſe of the ob- 
jects from which it is reflected. What 
an uninformed empty being would man 
become in his bodily ſtate : how deſtitute 
of the knowledge of all remote objects, 
but for the rays of light which come to 
him from without ? Such would he be 

in his religious capacity without the light 
of revelation, which was therefore ſent 


out into all lands, as the light of the ſun 
is diffuſed throughout the world: The 
people that walked in darkneſs (ſuch is the 
ſtate we are born to) have ſeen a great 
. light: they that dwell in the land of the 
ſhadow of death, upon them hath the light 
ſoined, *® The ſcriptures declare that we 
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are in a ſtate of ſtupidity and death, till 
we are illuminated by the Goſpel : Awake 
thou that ſleepeſt, and rife from the dead, 
and Chriſt ſball give thee light. * But 
they cannot make our ſouls worſe than 
our bodies would be without the viſible 
lights of heaven; and therefore in this 
reſpect, the phyſical ſtate of man anſwers 
preciſely to his religious ſtate ; and if we 
duly obſerve and reflect upon the one, 
- we muſt admit the other alſo, or oppoſe 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 
III. The goſpel informs us, that there 
is a light of life to the ſoul of man, and 
a divine ſpirit of God which quickens 
and inſpires; and that the whole ceco- 
nomy of grace is adminiſtered to us by 
the perſons of the Son and the Holy 


Ghoſt, And are not the principles of 
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man's natural life maintained by a paral- 
lel agency in nature? Do we not there 


alſo find a light to animate, and a ſpirit 


to inſpire and give us breath? The 
divine ſpirit, from his nature and office, 
takes his name from the air or natural 
ſpirit of the world, which ſupplies us 
with the breath of life. Onthe day of 
Pentecoſt he deſcended from heaven un- 
der the outward ſign of a ruſhing mighty 
wind; that from his philoſophical em- 
blem we might underſtand his nature 
and operations; who, like the wind, is 


- inviſible, irreſiſtible, the medium of lite 


and the inſpirer of the prophets and 
apoſtles, who all ſpake as the ſpirit 
gave them utterance. The air is the in- 


ſtrument of ſpeech, and the vehicle of 


found. Such was the divine ſpirit to 


the apoſtles; by whoſe aid and opera- 
tion, their ſound went. out into all lands. 


The 
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The ways of the Spirit of God in the 
birth of man unto grace, are hidden 
from us: we diſtinguiſh him only by his 
effects: ſo it is in nature; we hear the 
ſound of the wind, but we cannot tell 
whence it cometh, not whither it goeth. 
Thus did our Saviour himſelf illuſtrate 
the operations of the Holy Ghoſt from 
thoſe of the air: and, what is very re- 
mar kable, he communicated the Holy 
Ghoſt to his diſciples under the outward 
hon of breathing upon them, 

In the inviſible kingdom of God, there 
1s a ſun of righteouſneſs which riſes upon 
a world that lieth in darkneſs; raiſing up 
the dead to a new life, and reſtoring all 
that ſin and death had deſtroyed. So 
doth the viſible world preſent to us the 
great luminary of the day, whoſe opera- 
tions are in all reſpects like to thoſe of 571 
the ſun of righteouſneſs. In the morn- | | 
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ing it prevails over darkneſs, and in the 
ſpring it reſtores the face of Nature. 
When the ſcriptures ſay that the 
powers of the word and ſpirit of God are 
neceſſary to the fouls of men; they ſay 
no more than what the moſt ſcrupulous 
philoſophy muſt admit in regard to their 
bodies: for certainly mankind cannot 
ſubſiſt without the ſun and the air. 
They muſt have light, to live by as well 
as to fee by; and they muſt have breath, 
without which they can neither live, nor 
Fpeak, nor hear. 

We are to argue farther; that as we 
muſt ſuppoſe a ſun to ſhine before we 
can ſuppoſe a man to exiſt upon earth: 
ſo, by parity of reaſon, the divine light 
was pre- exiſtent to all thoſe who are 
faved by it: and to preſume that Jeſus 
Chriſt, who is that light, is only a man 
ke ourſelves, is as falſe in divinity, as 
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it would be falſe in philoſophy to report 


terday, and formed like ourſelves out of 
the duſt of the ground. Doth not phi- 
loſophy teach us, that the elementary 
powers of light and air are in nature 
ſupreme and ſovereign? for, is there any 
thing above them? Is there a ſun above 
the ſun that rules the day; and is there a 
ſpirit above the wind that gives us breath? 
therefore, ſo are the perſons of Chriſt and 
the Holy Ghoſt ſupreme and divine in 
the inviſible kingdom of God. If not, 
it muſt lead us into idolatry and blaſ- 
phemy, when we ſee them repreſented 


powers in nature. God is Light, and 
God is à Spirit; therefore, that perſon 
who is called the Spirit muſt be divine; 
and Jeſus Chriſt who is the true Light 
muſt be the true Gad. | 


Where- 


the ſun in the heavens as a thing of yeſ- | 


to us in the ſcripture by theſe ſovereign. 
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Whereſoever we go in divinity, thither 
will philoſophy ſtill follow us as a faith- 
ful witneſs. For if we are aſſured by re- 
velation, that there is a power of divine 
juſtice to execute vengeance on the ene- 
mies of God, and which ſhall deſtroy 
with a fearful deſtruction the ungodly 
and impenitent whenever it ſhall reach 
them: we find in nature the irreſiſtible 
power of fire, which diſſipates and de- 
ſtroys what it acts upon, and which in 
many inſtances hath been applied as the 
inſtrument of vengeance upon wicked 
men. Sacrifices were conſumed by fire, 
to ſignify that wrath from heaven is due 
to ſin, and would fall upon the ſinful 
offerer himſelf, if the victim did not re- 
ceive it for him by. ſubſtitution, When 
the law was given on Mount Sinai, the 
heavens flamed with fire, and the moun- 


tain burned Ga to give the people a 
— 
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ſenſe of the terrors of divine judgment. 


With alluſion to which exhibition, and 


other examples of the actual effects of 
his wrath, God is ſaid to be à conſuming 
re: - and happy are they 'who regard 
the poreer of it, and flee from it, as Lot 
and his family fled from the flames of 
Sodom. 

IV. Another doctrine, peculiar to the 
ſcripture, is, the danger to which we are 
expoſed in our religious capacity from 
the malignity and power of the Devil; 
whoſe works are manifeſt, though he 
himſelf is inviſible. But the natural cre- 
ation bears witneſs to his exiſtence, and 
to all his evil properties; where the 
wiſdom of God hath ſet before us that 
creature the Serpent, a ſingular phæ- 
nomenon of the ſame kind ; whoſe bite 


diffuſes death ſo ſuddenly and miracu- 


louſly through the body, that he may be 
ſaid, 
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faid, in compariſon of all other creatures, 
to have the power of death. He is dou- 
ble tongued and inſidious; often undiſ- 
covered till he has given the fatal wound. 
In a word, he is ſuch a pattern of the in- 
viſible adverſary of mankind, who was a 
har and a murderer from the beginning, | 
that the hieroglyphical language of the 
Bible ſpeaks of him in the hiſtory of the 
firſt temptation under the name of 7he 
Serpent. The wicked who are related 
to him as his ſeed or children, are called 
a generation vipers; by which figura- 
tive phraſe it is literally meant, that they 
were of their father the Devil. 

In the modern ſyſtems and ſchemes of 
thoſe who affect the philoſophical cha- 
rater, we are not always ſure of finding 
a God: but we are ſure never to find a 
Devil: for as the Heathens of old offered 
ſacrifices to him without underſtanding 
| that 
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people of theſe days work under him with- 
out knowing him., Yet certainly, the 
ſcripture, by its application of the word 
Serpent to the Tempter who brought Sin 


ties of the Serpent-kind ; and from thoſe 
properties every naturaliſt may learn what 
the Devil is, and what we have to fear 
from him, more accurately and effectually 
than any words can teach. What he finds 
in the natural Serpent he muſt apply to 
another inviſible Serpent, who can think 
and reaſon and diſputethe veracity of God; 


which the common Serpent never could. 


How came fo fearful and curſed a crea- 


ture into the works of God? Certainly for 


the wiſeſt end: that men might under- 
ſtand and abhor and avoid the enemy of 
their ſalvation, The world was made, 
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that they did ſo; in like manner do ſome 


and Death into the world, hath referred 
us to the natural creation for the proper- 
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as the Scriptures were written, for our 
learning; and unleſs the Serpent were 
found in it, there would be a blank in 
the creation, and we ſhould have been 
to ſeek for ſome ideas, which are of the 
laſt importance to the mind of man. 
Other ideas, nearly related, may in- 
deed be collected from the contrariety 
between light and darkneſs ; with their 
figurative alliance to moral good and 
evil. The power of Satan hath the like 
effect on men's ſouls as darkneſs hath 
upon their bodies; and the ſcripture 
calls it the power of darkneſs. If the 
enemies of God's religion are called the 
ſeed of the Serpent, in oppoſition to the 
ſons of God; ſo are they alſo repreſented 
to us as children of darkneſs, in oppoſi- 
tion to the children of light. V bat com- 
munion, ſaith St. Paul, hath light with 
— z what F Fre hath Chriſt with 
Belial, 
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| Belial, or what part hath he that believeth 


with an Infidel? The ancient Perſians, 
who were given to ſpeculate as Philoſo- 
phers on the principles of their Theo- 
logy, argued from the courſe of Nature, 
that there are two contrary principles of 
Good and Evil in the world of Spirits: 
that there is a malignant power acting 
In oppoſition to the benign goodneſs of 
the Creator, as darkneſs, in the viciſſi- 
tudes of day and night, holds divided 
empire with light. Which ſpeculations, 
properly corrected, are agreeable to the 
imagery of the ſcripture ; in which the 
author” of evil is called the power of 
darkneſs; and, in his capacity of a de- 
ſtroyer, is compared to lightning, which, 
like Lucifer, falls from heaven to do 
miſchief upon earth. 

V. Another doctrine of Revelation 1s 
the execution of a curſe by the waters of 
CE” L 2 a flood ; 
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a flood; which obliges us to examine 
how it agrees with the natural hiſtory of 
the earth. It was impoſſible to know 
that this cataſtrophe was univerſal, but . 


by Revelation; but when known, it is 
confirmed as a fact by the ſame proofs of 


it occurring to us in every part of the 
known world. The curvatures, fur- 
rows, and channels, on the whole face 


of the earth, open to common obſerva- 


tion, are ſo many marks and monuments 
of the forcible effects of deſcending wa- 
ters. The relics, fragments, and bones 
of marine productions, every where 
found under the earth, ſhew that the ſea 
covered the land, and that the preſent 


World, on which we now live, is the 


burying-ground of a former, on which 
that curſe was executed, which God pro- 
nounced at the beginning. The natural 


| hiſtory of the earth, as bearing this teſti- 


mony 
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mony to the Flood of Noah, has been 
very troubleſome to our Infidel-Philoſo- 
phers; and the improbability and weak- 
neſs of ſome theories, with the wild ex- 
travagance of others, advanced te diſ- 
guiſe this plain fact, ſhew that its evi- 
dence is ſtubborn and untractable. 
VI. The derivation of a principle of 


life from the death of Chriſt, and the re- 


miſſion of ſin by the ſhedding of his in- 
nocent blood, are doctrines eſſential to 
the Goſpel, and every way agreeable to 
the condition of man's natural life: for 
we live by the death of innocent animals, 
-who lay down their lives for our ſuſte- 


nance, not for any fault of their own. 


Such creatures as are hurtful and not fit 
to live, are not fit for us to eat, The 
act of killing clean beaſts in ſacrifice, 
and the ſprinkling of their blood, and 
the feaſting upon their fleſh, had un- 

-: A doubtedly 
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doubtedly an intended corre ſpondence 
with the ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the ſupport of our ſpiritual life by a par- 
ticipation of his death. The whole in- 
ſtitution was prophetical, and the ſcrip- 
tures are copious in the application of it. 
And though the act of ſlaughtering inno- 


cent creatures is not now a religious act, 
as it uſed to be, the rationale of it is ſtill 
the ſame; and it will ſpeak the ſame 
language to the end of the world; it will 


always be declaratory of the ſalvation of 


man by the death of an univerſal ſacri- 


fice. The inſenſible people who trade 
in the laughter of innocent animals, and 
ſhed their blood by profeſſion; and they 


who feed upon them by daily cuſtom, 


never think of this: but the univerſal 
practice of mankind ſpeaks, without 
their underſtanding it, that which Caia- 


Phas propheſied without knowing what 


he 
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he ſaid, it is expedient that one man die 
that the whole people periſh not. It is ex- 
pedient that the innocent ſhould die to 
feed our bodies: let any man deny it 
if he can: and it is equally expedient, 
that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould die to feed our 
fouls. 
Some Philoſophers of antiquity, igno- 
rant of the terms man is now upon with 
his Maker, refined upon the traditional 
rites of facrifice and the prieſthood 
(which are nearly as ancient as the world) 
and reaſoned themſelves into an abhor- 
rence of animal food. They exclaimed 
againſt the uſe of it, as barbarous, and 
unworthy of a rational creature: eſpe- 
cially as the lot falls upon the moſt inof- 
fenſive of animals, whoſe diſpoſitions 
and ſervices have a claim upon us for 
kindneſs and protection. But theſe are 


doomed to die by the wiſe appointment 


L 4 
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of God, and by theſe men live ; as Jeſus 
Chriſt the righteous, with the meckneſs 
and innocence of the Lamb was drought 
2a the flaughter; that through his death 
we might have life eternal, | 

VII. The reſurrection of the body, 
which comes next in order, is no where 
taught but in the ſcriptures, The ap- 


pPuaratus of the philoſopher can furniſh no 


argument againſt it: and God's appara- 
tus is clearly on the fide of it. For if it 
be examined by the light of Nature, 
that is, by the light reflected from natu- 
ral things, it becomes a reaſonable, and 
almoſt a natural doctrine, 


It is evident that man's body was 
made of the duſt of the earth, becauſe 
we ſee that it returns into earth again, 
Philoſophy therefore may argue, that as 
God formed man's body of the duſt at 
firſt, he can as caſily reſtore and raiſe it 

tom 
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from the ſame afterwards. That he will 
actually do chis is promiſed to us in the 
ſcripture; and on that promiſe Nature is 
giving us a lecture every day of our lives. 
Many animals, after a torpid ſtate, 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from death, re- 
cover the powers of life at the proper 
ſeaſon by the influence of the ſun: ſome 
after ſubmerfion in water during the 
whole winter. Some crawl for a time 
as helpleſs worms upon the earth, like 
ourſelves; then they retire into a cover- 
ing, which anſwers the end of a coffin or 
a ſepulchre, wherein they are inviſibly 
transformed, and come forth n glorious 
array, with wings and. painted plumes, 
more like the inhabitants of heaven, 
than ſuch worms as they were in their for- 
mer earthly ſtate. This transformation 
is fo ſtriking and pleaſant an emblem of 
the . the intermediate, and the 


. glorified 
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glorified ſtates of man, that people of 
the moſt remote antiquity, when they 
buried their dead, embalmed and in- 
cloſed them in an artificial covering, ſo 
figured and painted as to reſemble the 
caterpillar or filk-worm, in the inter- 
mediate ſtate:, and as Joſeph was the 
firſt we read of that was embalmed_ 
in Egypt, where this manner pre- 
vailed, it was very probably of Hebrew 
original. 

The viciſſitudes of night and day in- 
ſtructs us farther on the ſame ſubject. 
The ſun ſets to riſe again; the year dies 
away into the winter, and riſes to ver- 
dure and beauty in the ſpring. . Sleep is 
a temporary death from which we daily 
awake; inſomuch that in many paſſages 
of the ſcripture ſleep and death are the 


dame thing, and he that riſes from the 
| | dead 
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dead is ſaid to awake out of fleep. * The 
furrow of the field is a grave, out of 
which the ſeeds that are buried riſe to a 
new and better ſtate. Their death and 
burial, which ſeems to be their end, is 
the beginning of their life: I is not 
quickened except it die. The alluſion to 
plants and ſeeds is very common in the 
ſcripture, to illuſtrate the preſent and 
future ſtate of man: and if it reminds 
us, that all fleſh is graſs, and al the good- 
lines thereof as the flower f the field; 
it makes us amends, by affuring us, 
that our bones ſhall flouriſh as an herb, 
and that every ſeed ſhall have its own 
body. e | 

VIII. The deſtruction of the world 
by fire is the laſt doctrine I ſhall take oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of: which, though ne- 


* See Daniel xii. 2. 
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'ver unreaſonable, and admitted even by 
Heathens of old time; is now more ap- 
parent than ever, from the late im- 
provements in experimental philoſophy. 
Indeed, we may ſay, the world is al- 

ready on fire: for as Sinai, with its 
ſmoke and flame, was a poſitive, ſo is 
every volcano a natural prelude to the 
burning oſ the laſt day. The earth, 

the air, the clouds, the ſea, are all re- 
plete with a ſubtile penetrating fire, 
which, while at reſt, is neither felt nor 
- obſerved, and was abſolutely unknown 
to ſome of the moſt learned for ages; 
till accidental diſcovery hath now laid 
open the treaſures of fire in heaven 
and earth to all that have the uſe of 
their ſight and ſenſes. The publication 
« of the philoſophy of fire hath been fo 
ſudden and ſo univerſal, and is ſo won- 
« derful in itſelf, that it ſeems to be ſe- 
| ; con] 
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cond to the publication of the Goſpel: 
at leaſt, there is no event in philoſophy 
or literature that comes near to it. 

In this element we live and move; 
and, perhaps, ſo far as our frame is me- 
chanical, we are moved by it. When 
excited to action, it turns into a con- 
ſuming fire, which no ſubſtance can ex- 
clude, no force can reſiſt. The matter 
of lightning, which ſeems to break out 
partially and accidentally, is now found 
to be conſtitutional and univerſal in the 
ſyſtem of Nature: ſo that the heavens, . 
which, according to the language of the 
ſcripture, are to melt with fervent heat, 
want no foreign matter to convert them 
into fire. What is called pblogiſton can 
riſe in a moment from a ſtate of quieſcence 
to a ſtate of inflammation; and it diſcovers 
itſelf in many bodies where we ſhould 
little expect to find it. The earth and 
| TR, ., the. 
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the works that are therein carry within 
them the ſeeds of their own deſtruction ; 
and may be burnt up by that element 
which now refides within them, and 
is only waiting for the word from its. 
Creator. 

Upon the whole then, philoſophy, ſo 
far as the term ſignifies a knowledge of 
God's wiſdom and power in the natural 
creation, which is the beſt ſenſe of the 
word; this philoſophy, I ſay, is ſo far 
from being adverſe to true religion, that 
with all the common evidences of Chriſ- 
tianity in reſerve, we may venture to 
meet the philoſopher upon his own 
ground: we have nothing to fear from 
the teſtimony of Nature: we appeal to 
it: we call upon every man of ſcience 
to compare the goſpel which God hath 
revealed, with the world which God 
hath created; under an aſſurance, that 

| he 
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he will find the latter to be à key unto 
"the former, as our noble philoſopher 
hath well aſſerted. We have ventured 
to try this compariſon upon the general 
plan of Chriſtianity, and we ſee how it 
anſwers. | 

And if Nature anſwers to Chriſtianity, 
it contradicts Deiſm : and that religion 
cannot be called natural which is con- 
tradicted by the light reflected upon 
our underſtandings from natural things. 
The Socinian is nearly in the ſame ſitua- 
tion with the Deiſt: and they may 
both join together in calling upon Na- 
ture, from morning until night, as the 
Prieſts of Baal called upon their Deity ; 
but there will be none to anſwer; and 
philoſophy muſt put out one of his eyes 
before it can admit their doctrines. In 
ſhort, take any religion but the Chriſ- 
tian, and bring it to this teſt, by com- 

paring 
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paring it with the ſtate of Nature, and 
it will be found deſtitute and defence- 
leſs, But the doctrines of our faith are 
atteſted by the whole natural world. 
Wherever we turn our eyes, to the 
| heayen or to the earth, to the ſea or the 
land, to men or to beaſts, to animals 
or to plants, there we are reminded of 
them. They are recorded in a nde 
which hath never been confounded: 

they are written in a text which mall 
never be corrupted. 

The Creation of God is the School of 
Chriſtians, if they uſe it aright. What 
is commonly called the World, conſiſts 
of the forms, manners, diverſions, pur- 
ſuits, and proſpects, of human ſociety. 
But this is an artificial world, of man's 
making ; the ſubje& of his ſtudy, the 
object of his ambition. The natural 
world, of God's making, is full of won 


der 
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der and inſtruction; it is open to all, 
it is common to all. Here there 
can be no envy, no party, no com- 
petition; for no man will have the 
leſs for what his neighbour poſſeſſes. 
The world, in this ſenſe, may be en- 
joyed without fraud or violence. The 
ſtudent in his ſalitary walk, the huſband- 
man at his labour, the ſaint at his pray- 
ers, may have as much as they can de- 
fire, and have nothing to repent of: for 
they will thus draw nearer to God, be- 
cauſe they will ſee farther into his truth, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs. 

Some have expreſſed their aſtoniſhment 
at the choice of hermits and men of re- 
tirement, as people who have fled from 
all the enjoyments of life ; and conſigned 

theraſelves to melancholy and miſery, 

They are out of the world, it is true; but 
they are only out of that artificial world 
M of 
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of man's making, in which ſo many are 
haſtening to diſappointment and ruin: 
but they are ſtill in that other better 
world of contemplation and devotion, 
which affords them all the pleaſures and 
improvements of the mind, and is prepara- 
© tory to a ſtate of uninterrupted felicity. 
Let us then, finally, give thanks to 
him, who to the light of his goſpel hath 
added this light of nature, and opened the 
' wonderful volume of the creation before 
us, for the confirmation of his truth, and 
the illumination of his people; that we 
may thence know and ſee tbe certainty of 
thoſe things wherein we have been inflrutted. 
As all his works are for our good, -let it 
be our ſtudy and our wiſdom to turn 
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